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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


We received a note from Tom O’Connor written just two days before 
his untimely death. He would have been 38 years old the following Monday. 
That he was managing editor of a daily newspaper, the Compass, at so 
young an age is a measure of his ability. He was, without question, one of 
the finest writers in the newspaper world—and of equal stature as a friend 
and fighter for the dispossessed. We mourn his loss. 

From wartime friendship with the Soviet Union to peacetime hostility— 
that is the path the United States has taken. Who were the leaders who took 
us down that dangerous road? What were their motives? These are the 
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WHO WILL TELL THEM? 


After “Operation Killer” and “Operation Strangle” comes what 
might well be called “Operation Slaughterhouse.” Seventy-eight North 
Korean cities, towns, and villages have been notified that they are in 
imminent danger of being bombed and burned by their would-be 
United Nations liberators. No doubt long before this is in print, many 
of these communities will have suffered the fate of Guernica and of 
that nameless little Korean hamlet north of Anyang which was hit 
by a napalm raid “and nowhere in the village have they buried the 
dead because there is nobody left to do so.” (New York Times, Feb. 
9, 1951.) 

There must still be Americans with the heart and conscience to 
protest this dreadful business of annihilating the civilian population of 
Korea, for a few days after the announcement of “Operation Slaugh- 
terhouse” the Times carried a reassuring statement by Secretary of 
Air Finletter, an eminent and honorable man. FINLETTER DE- 
FENDS BOMBING OF COMMUNIST CITIES, ran the headline 


over a story datelined Washington: 


Thomas K. Finletter, Secretary of the Air Force, emphasized 
today that the systematic bombing by United Nations aircraft of 
seventy-eight North Korean communities was a military necessity 
and that extensive warnings were being given to the civilian 
populations. 


A statement issued to the press by Mr. Finletter at the Pen- 

tagon was accompanied by similar assurances from Gen, Otto P. 

Weyland, commanding the United States Far Eastern Air Forces. 

Defense authorities have been concerned lest the Tokyo-issued an- 

nouncement about the bombings be misinterpreted, especially by 

Communist propagandists. (New York Times, August 8, 1952.) 

That soothing phrase, military necessity! Scruples, morals, mercy, 
humanity can be put aside and forgotten—we are in the presence of 
military necessity. Were you tempted to “misinterpret” Mr. Finletter 
and his Air Force colleagues? You would do them a great injustice— 
they were merely acting under the stern dictates of military necessity. 
But stop a minute before you heave a sigh of relief and turn to 
pleasanter subjects. What is the nature of this military necessity that 
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justifies the indiscriminate massacre of the Korean civilian popula- 
tion? Are the Communist troops threatening to wipe out United Na- 
tions forces in Korea? Hardly. The Communists have been dug in 
above the 38th Parallel for a long time and have made no offensive 
moves of any kind. No, the “military necessity” in this case is a horse 
of another color. The headline on a dispatch by Lindesay Parrott from 
Tokyo in the Times of August 10th tells the story: MILITARY 
PRESSURE THEORY IS TESTED AGAIN IN KOREA—AIR 
POWER IS CALLED UPON IN AN EFFORT TO MAKE THE 
ENEMY SIGN A FAIR TRUCE. There you have it. The military 
pressure theory has been tried before and failed; now it must be tried 
again, and this time at the expense of the civilian population. Writes 
Parrott: 


Seventy-eight cities, towns, and villages north of the Thirty- 
eighth Parallel were showered with leaflets or addressed in special 
radio broadcasts, warning the civil population that they would 
become military targets and some of them were pin-pointed for 
immediate attack. The same technique was used successfully 
against Japanese civilian morale in the latter days of the Pacific 
war. (Emphasis added.) 


Indiscriminate massacre of men, women, and children, it seems, 
is supposed to bring pressure on the Chinese and North Koreans to 
accept American terms regarding the exchange of prisoners. We might 
ask how many North Koreans it is worth killing to protect the North 
Korean and Chinese prisoners who allegedly do not want to be re- 
patriated. It is a nice question for “humanitarians,” but it has little 
to do with military necessity. And in fact it is a purely academic ques- 
tion, for there is no more chance that the military pressure theory is 
going to work now than in the past. Lindesay Parrott admits as much 
when he writes: 


What the upshot might be is a mighty speculative question. 
Of all the countries in the world, barren, sparsely settled North 
Korea is probably one of the least susceptible to destruction by a 
pattern of strategic bombing such as knocked out industrial Ger- 
many and Japan. 


Waiving the question as to whether strategic bombing did in fact 
knock out Germany and Japan, we can say one thing with certainty: 
This “mighty speculative question” is a long, long way from Mr. Fin- 
letter’s “military necessity.” 

The awful truth is that in the United States today military ne- 
cessity is what the half-crazy, power-drunk militarists tell us it is when 
they want to justify the most horrible crimes, and to persuade us, the 
American people, that in spite of what is done in our name we are 
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still the respectable, moral, freedom-loving citizens of a civilized 
country. 


Half-crazy, did we say? It is an understatement. Senseless slaugh- 
ter of civilians to test a discredited theory is crazy enough, in all con- 
science. But compared to United States Asian policy as a whole, it 
has a peculiar air of rationality about it. There undoubtedly are sit- 
uations in which military pressure can hope to produce results; it just 
happens that the present situation in Korea is par excellence not one 
of them. But what are we to say of a policy which is designed to re- 
verse the course of history and, if persisted in, must lead to irrevocable 
disaster for its authors? Totally crazy is the mildest allowable 
description. 

Have we accurately characterized this country’s Asian policy? If 
only we could say no! But unfortunately the facts speak clearly and 
unequivocally. 

The Chinese Revolution is one of those great events which mark 
the opening of a new historic epoch, fully comparable to the other 
great revolutions of modern times—the English Revolution of the 
seventeenth century, the American and French Revolutions of the 
eighteenth century, and the Russian Revolution of the twentieth cen- 
tury. In certain respects, the Chinese Revolution is the grandest of 
them all, for it signalizes the awakening of that vast majority of man- 
kind, the backward and downtrodden races and peoples who have 
ever been exploited by a handful of domestic tyrants or foreign con- 
querors. 


And what is American policy toward the Chinese Revolution? To 
suppress it, to destroy the state it has created, to put back in power 
the military-feudal regime of Chiang Kai-shek—in a word to restore 
the status quo ante. That this is an utterly hopeless undertaking must 
be evident to anyone with the slightest sense of history. As recently as 
the summer of 1949, Secretary of State Acheson recognized that the 
United States was powerless to prevent the Chinese Revolution. In 
the China White Paper, he wrote: 


The unfortunate but inescapable fact is that the ominous re- 
sult of the civil war in China was beyond the control of the gov- 
ernment of the. United States. Nothing that this country did or 
could have done within the reasonable limits of its capabilities 
could have changed that result; nothing that was left undone by 
this country has contributed to it. It was the product of internal 
Chinese forces, forces which this country tried to influence but 
could not. (United States Relations With China, p. xvi.) 


But if the United States could not keep Chiang Kai-shek in pow- 
er at a time when he still controlled most of mainland China and had 
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millions of troops under his command, what chance is there that his 
miserable clique of corrupt grafters and gangsters can now be restored 
to power? 

On this crucial question, Mr. Acheson is prudently silent. And 
yet to achieve this end must be the purpose of the policy which Ache- 
son himself conducts. There could be no other explanation or justifi- 
cation for refusing to recognize the Peking regime and for harboring 
a rival Chinese government under American military protection. These 
acts constitute a declaration of war on the Chinese Revolution, for in 
the memorable words of Walter Lippmann: “Regimes do not nego- 
tiate about their survival. There is nothing to negotiate about.” 


Our present policy, therefore, cannot succeed. But it can, and if 
persisted in it will, lead to a national disaster for the United States 
more complete and more irrevocable than the disaster suffered by 
Germany and Japan in World War II. 

The people of the United States do not know this; indeed, they 
do not even have the slightest inkling of it. They are drugged with 
propaganda of national and racial superiority which creates an utterly 
false sense of strength and security. If they think about the problem 
at all, they imagine an extension of the war in the Far East as a sort 
of punitive expedition against a red regime which has been so impru- 
dent as to provoke our just wrath. 

One thing is certain: a continuation of present policy, whether 
under Democrats or Republicans, will inevitably lead to an extension 
of the war in the Far East. But what would expanding war in the Far 
East really mean? 

It would mean the bombing and burning and very probably the 
atomization of Chinese cities, the killing of literally millions of civil- 
ians. But this would not be the militarily decisive aspect of the war. 
That would, as always, be an affair of soldiers, sailors, and airmen— 
drawing their basic military supplies on the one side from the United 
States and on the other from the Soviet Union. It is quite possible 
that the Soviet Union, meeting its obligations under the terms of the 
Sino-Soviet alliance, would commit planes and submarines to the sup- 
port of the Chinese; but let us make the most favorable assumption 
from the American point of view, that China and the USSR agree 
that the latter should retain a non-belligerent status. Even so, can 
there be any possible doubt on which side the purely military advan- 
tage would lie? The Chinese would be fighting on home grounds or in 
immediately neighboring countries, the Americans at the end of ter- 
ribly costly and wasteful 6000-mile supply lines. The Chinese, drawing 
on a population of some 500 million and receiving their arms and 
equipment from their Soviet ally, would have an enormous military 
manpower advantage over the United States with its total population 
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of little more than 150 million and its vast and complex war economy 
to man. Is it not clear that the United States could, and in time would, 
literally pour its substance into a Far Eastern war without achieving 
anything even approaching decisive military results? 

And when finally, bleeding and exhausted, we came to make 
peace, what would the situation then be? Ultimate irony, that. The 
Soviet Union, without ever having fired a shot or sent a soldier across 
the border, would emerge as the undisputed military master of the 
world. And can there by any doubt that in these circumstances the 
Soviet leaders would support their Chinese allies? 


Perhaps there is a way out through openly attacking the Soviet 
Union and turning the Far Eastern war into a full-scale world war? 
Vain hope! Some Soviet cities and perhaps some Soviet industrial ca- 
pacity could be destroyed from the air, but don’t forget that the USSR 
is a vast country and American target maps are meager and inaccur- 
ate (hence those imprecations against the Iron Curtain). And above 
all don’t forget that atomic bombing is a two-way affair, and that 
there are no targets in the world like the great American industrial cen- 
ters of the Middle West and East. No, world war is not a way out of 
Far Eastern war; it would merely hasten the exhaustion and defeat of 
the United States. 


What Americans need to know above everything else in the world 
is that their leaders have already launched them on a course of inter- 
national action which is leading straight to total disaster in the most 
literal sense of the word. They need to know that while they are pil- 
ing up mountains of armaments, they are becoming relatively weaker 
as against the Soviet-Chinese alliance, that no amount of equipment 
and no super-weapons in the hands of a country of 150 million can 
ever compensate for the transformation of the 500-million strong Chi- 
nese nation into a modern military power.* They need to know that 
we have no militarily reliable or effective allies and that “Operation 
Killer” and “Operation Strangle” and “Operation Slaughterhouse” 
are turning neutrals and even nominal allies into enemies. 

They need to know, in short, that a drastic change in military 
and foreign policy is necessary not only to preserve the peace of the 
world but to prevent the United States from suffering the greatest na- 
tional catastrophe in history. 

But who will tell them? 


* Even as we write there comes a dispatch from Hong Kong by Henry 
Lieberman which underlines the real situation: “Communist China’s large- 
scale miilitary training and development program, which was launched in 
December, 1950, with the avowed objective of creating a ‘modern army, navy, 
and air force,’ is still continuing on the mainland as a top-priority build-up to 
which all other domestic considerations are being subordinated.” (New York 
Times, August 8.) 
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Not the militarists, certainly. Most of them probably don’t even 
know; one of history’s clearest lessons is that those who understand 
the next war least are the generals who fought the last one. 

Not the political bosses and bigwigs. If Acheson is a fair sample— 
and, if anything, he is probably above the general ruan—they may un- 
derstand what has been happening in the Far East and yet advocate, 
even assume responsibility for, a policy which would make sense only 
if the facts were totally different. Courage is not a virtue of American 
politicians in the year 1952. 

Not the ruling class’s trained seals in press, radio, and television. 
They bleat and bark when and what they are taught to. They are 
emphatically not taught what is going on in the world. 


No, the American people will not be told by the militarists, the 
politicians, and the publicists. If they are to be told at all, it must be 
by citizens of understanding and integrity who, because of their posi- 
tion in trade unions, in farmers’ organizations, in cooperatives, in the 
organizations representing the interests of minority groups, in profes- 
sional societies and educational institutions, have the ear of their fel- 
low citizens and will be listened to with attention and respect. There 
must be such people in the country; in fact we know there are. It is 
getting near the time when they must speak out—or else share respon- 
sibility for the national disaster they did nothing to prevent. 


We do not often agree with Hitler’s generals—those architects of 
ruin who brought so much suffering to the world—but sometimes they 
blurt out a truth which is the more relevant to the United States be- 
cause their country has already been through the very cycle of war 
and disaster which ours is now entering. In his apologia pro sua vita 
which has recently been translated into English under the title Panzer 
Leader, General Heinz Guderian, who fully supported Hitler’s mad 
plans for world conquest, has this to say: 


Any man who was quite sure that Hitler’s policy was bound 
to lead to war, that war must be prevented, and that a war would 
inevitably bring our nation to disaster, such a man was duty 
bound to seek and find occasions, before the war had started, to 
say so without ambiguity to Hitler and to the German people; if 
he could not do this from inside Germany then he should have 
done so from abroad. Did the responsible men at the time in fact 
do this? 


The answer, of course, is that some of the responsible men did— 
in such matters all who understand are responsible—and the world 


honors them for it today. But most did not, and Germany was brought 
to disaster. 


Let us hope that the history of the United States will someday 
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have a different and happier story to tell. But at any rate let those of 
us who see our duty to our fellow citizens do it without flinching and 
without regard to the consequences to ourselves. 


(August 15, 1952) 





IN DEFENSE OF THE ‘'FREE WORLD" 


“Horvath [American M/Sgt| recalls that Kim, one of his best 
soldiers, had a novel way of killing the enemy. Once a North Korean 
or Chinese got into his clutches, Kim would force him to get on hands 
and knees and swallow a double handful of burp gun ammunition. 
Then the luckless enemy soldier would be ordered to his feet at the 
prod of a bayonet and ordered to run. The heavy slugs in his stomach, 
tearing through the tissues, would soon cause death. It was a blood- 
less, but not a pretty way to die, and Horvath recalls the story as 
just another grim anecdote of warfare.” 

—Quoted from the Ladysmith News, Ladysmith, Wisconsin 
in a letter to National Guardian, Nov. 7, 1951 


After a grenade has been thrown (by guerrillas), French soldiers 
[in Indo-China] capture a Red or a Communist sympathizer .. . 
and bring him into the city and slit his stomach. A grenade is in- 
serted into the unfortunate man’s stomach with the chain hanging 
out. Then he is taken outside the city, sometimes to the square of a 
small village, strung up to a tree and the grenade exploded, blowing 
him to pieces, 
—Ray Borst, Buffalo Evening News, August 10, 1951 


Five companies of British and Gurkha troops combed the vicinity 
but failed to turn up the bandits [who had ambushed and killed the 
British High Commissioner in Malaya]. Finally, in outrage and 
frustration, the R. A. F. flew in and bombed the whole area steadily 
for five hours. 


—Time, October 15, 1951. 
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HOW SHALL WE VOTE? 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


The following communication comes from a person who has long been 
active in the American Left. It raises questions which, in one form or another, 
no socialist or progressive can escape between now and Election Day. The 
writer is obviously not sure what all the answers are, and neither are we. 
Probably many MR readers are in the same boat, Under the circumstances, we 
feel that MR can perform a useful service by inviting discussion. We will 
therefore run a symposium of reader opinions in the November issue which 
will be published specially early so as to be in the hands of subscribers before 
November 4. To be eligible for inclusion, your contribution must reach us not 
later than September 27. If you do not want your name published, please be 
sure to say so.—The Editors. 


In the past, American Marxists have all too frequently ex- 
perienced a serious contradiction between their roles as vanguard 
theorists and as practical politicians. Ideally, this contradiction should 
not exist, yet we know it does. In our desire to formulate 100 percent 
correct theoretical positions and at the same time to acquire support 
among the people and make our maximum impact in the arena of na- 
tional politics, we have more often than not lost adherents and weak- 
ened our political influence. 

It behooves a Marxist of integrity to produce theories that do 
not compromise his roles as politician, theorist, and human being. 
Rather he should integrate these roles in his theory, not only con- 
structing air-tight formulations (our number-one hobby) but at- 
taching to them conditions and qualifications which correspond to 
the life of the people whom we expect to translate the theory into 
action. Only if we do this shall we earn the respect, support, and love 
without which we are ineffectual haranguers. 

Yet I know from personal experience that in too many instances a 
sincerely evolved and sharply stated theory, when placed before 
friends and supporters, so repelled them that the actual political effect 
was negative. When this happens, it seems to me that what is at 
fault is not the wording of the theory nor the zeal with which it is put 
forward, but the theory itself. 

What has been constantly overlooked by American Marxists 
is that the statement of a political formula by functionaries and 
theorists is only the first stage in its development. If such a formula 
is placed before multitudes of people and rejected by them, there 
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is something wrong with it. It does not take account of conditions as 
they really are, and it should therefore be reworked in the light of 
experience, This must be done if it is to be an adequate guide to 
action. 

The failure of the American Left to submit such well reasoned, 
integrated theories which both square with the facts and call for a 
program of action that does not repel potential supporters, is respon- 
sible in substantial measure, I believe, for the steady loss of strength 
and prestige we have suffered ever since the war. Individuals will re- 
main loyal to a political group or movement only so long as they are 
satisfied not only that it is capable of constructing good theoretical 
formulations but also that it will develop as corollaries workable—not 
suicidal—programs of action. 

Probably the one thing about American Marxism which has 
done the most to alienate potential adherents has been its vociferous 
renunciation of the traditional American practice of voting for the 
“lesser evil.” Monthly Review, as a magazine devoted to re-examining 
Left slogans and theories in the light of American experience, should, 
it seems to me, initiate discussion on the validity of this renunciation 
of the lesser-evil theory. I offer the following reasons: 

(1) Renunciation of lesser-evilism has unquestionably been one 
of the foundations of Marxian politics in the United States, and it 
is commonly used as a sort of litmus-paper test to separate the real 
socialists from the dilettantes and talkers. 

(2) Even if in some sense theoretically “correct,” renunciation 
of lesser-evilism has not been accepted by the American public in 
recent political history. 

(3) Disavowal of lesser-evilism has helped split the Left and 
has served to arouse profound bitterness between liberals and Marx- 
ists. 

(4) Though it has not yet done so on a national scale, it 
could throw an election to ultra-reactionaries. 

(5) In view of the approaching elections, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that Marxists should face up to the consequences of what they 
are preaching. 

Rather than go over the oft-debated history of the lesser-evil 
theory, let us consider some practical questions in regard to its ap- 
plication in the November elections. 

To the overwhelming majority of American voters, the ques- 
tion in November will be: Stevenson or Eisenhower? Regardless of 
the true facts of the matter, to most voters there does appear to be a 
real difference between the two candidates and their parties. Even 
those many thousands who know better will for the most part vote 
for Stevenson because he represents the “lesser of two evils.” Their 
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case, while it may not be sound, does have its persuasive aspects and 
shovld not be rejected out of hand without the most careful in- 
spection. 

Stevenson, it is said, is not a military man. There does seem 
to be a point in regard to civil liberties beyond which he is not pre- 
pared to step. The Democrats are less apt to start a preventive war. 
The Democrats are more liberal domestically. As long as the trade 
unions and liberal groups remain as one wing of the Democratic 
party, there is hope of liberalizing it. The American people are com- 
mitted emotionally to a two-party system, and therefore we must not 
isolate ourselves from the mainstream of American political life by 
abandoning the boring-from-within approach to the Democratic 
party. 

Conversely, Eisenhower is a general, and his election would 
do much to strengthen the already dangerously preponderant role 
exercised in American affairs by the military. Eisenhower is a 
creature of his Wall Street managers and probably would encourage 
a further curtailment of civil liberties and rights. The GOP contains 
most of the nation’s preventive war exponents. The Republicans’ 
domestic policies are unquestionably super-reactionary. There is no 
hope of qualitatively liberalizing the GOP. And so on. 

Rather than dogmatically assert that “It makes no difference who 
wins the election. Wall Street and the Pentagon can’t lose”—a state- 
ment which may well be correct in its fundamental implications—it 
is necessary for Marxists to inspect the above arguments with great 
care and to judge the degree of their accuracy and pertinency. 

If it is true that it will not make a particle of difference to the 
welfare of the American people who triumphs in the 1952 elections, 
then it is eminently justified for a Third Party to make the most 
vigorous campaign for its candidates and platform, regardless of the 
ill feeling this strategy will arouse among liberals and progressives 
who are tied to the Democratic Party. 

But if the arguments outlined above do not tell the whole story, 
it is up to us to dig deeper and make more significant deductions. 

If, for instance, it is true that while there is no basic disagree- 
ment between the two old parties, yet the objectives, methods, and 
personnel of the Democratic Party are more liberal in degree, though 
in degree only (as I believe is the case), then we must objectively 
judge this degree of dissimilarity in reference to the present crucial 
state of international relations. For this purpose our emotional bag- 
gage of sloganeering must be jettisoned. The forthcoming elections 
must be viewed in terms of the question that should be the touchstone 
of contemporary progressive politics: will our action defer or spur 
war? 
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The progressive forces in this country are in bad shape today; 
only a fool would deny it. Especially as our economy drifts toward 
another depression, the tendency grows strong to heat up the Cold 
War. It is essential that this tendency be curbed and ultimately 
reversed. But first it must be slowed down. In other words, there may 
be times at the level of national politics when it is of foremost im- 
portance for progressives to buy time. This year and this election 
may be one such instance. If a Democratic victory in November 
would buy us time, even a little of it, at this critical stage, would 
it not then be necessary to re-evaluate our electoral policy? The in- 
dispensable assumptions of this course are two-fold: 

(1) That a vote for the Democrats would indeed buy time; that 
the Democrats while pursuing the same objectives as the Republics, 
would do so at a slower and less reckless pace. 


(2) That we are at the special stage where it is of utmost im- 
portance to buy time. 


None of the foregoing should be construed as minimizing the 
role of a third party. On the contrary, it should be axiomatic among 
Marxists that such a party be aided in every possible manner to re- 
main in existence and strengthen itself. But, if the above two con- 
ditions are fullfilled, would it necessarily destroy the integrity of 
the presently-existing third party if it came out energetically for its 
program and at the same time announced frankly: 


This is our platform, the only one put forward nationally that 
can redeem us as a nation. You can expect nothing from the two 
old parties but corruption, reaction, illiberal hysteria, mediocre 
leadership, and ultimately war and depression. We urge you 
to support our program by registering in the name of our party 
and voting for it wherever there is no real contest between 
major candidates. In principle, we reject both candidates, their 
backers, and their platforms. However, we recognize that during 
the present decisive period of American and world affairs, it is 
crucial that progressive forces take the most desperate measures 
to defer as long as possible the approaching war toward which 
our bi-partisans are pushing us. We take this position as practical 
politicians and humanitarians. Thus we are reluctantly advising 
our adherents to cast their vote where it might count in the 
final outcome—for Stevenson. 


Naive? Perhaps. But in my opinion a policy such as this—when 
and if justified—would do more to make for solidarity on the Left, 
and for rapprochement between the Left and the Center than 
dogmatic assertions that do not square with the experience of the 
vast majority of the people. 


The traditional Marxist argument against this kind of policy, this 
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frank embracing of the lesser evil, is that once you begin playing the 
parliamentary game “you inevitably lose your identity as a genuine 
socialist.” To a large extent, as we can see by even a cursory glance 
at the Western European “socialist” parties, this is true. The dangers 
inherent in voting the lesser evil should not be minimized. But history 
also teaches us that it is possible and sometimes necessary for a Marx- 
ist party to throw its weight behind one or other of the bourgeois 
parties for short periods and for specific purposes without seriously 
compromising itself. I personally reject the notion that there is some- 
thing so inherently odious and infectious about capitalist politics that 
the slightest contact contaminates. This line smacks of near-religious 
reasoning that should have no place in an intellectually virile Marxist 
movement. 

As a balance of power organization, a third party can be a po- 
tent factor in influencing both the platforms of major parties and the 
elections themselves. So let us be candid. A vote for Hallinan and Bass 
is a vote taken away from Stevenson. It is a vote for Eisenhower. We 
must not delude ourselves about this. If we can afford, by our votes, 
to help elect a Republican president, and if we can defend our action 
to progressives and liberals and to history, so be it. But it is not a 
step to be taken lightly. 

If we are to gain supporters for our cause, we must at all costs 
avoid placing ourselves in the position of the pre-Hitler doctrinaire 
German Marxists who, on more than one occasion, found themselves 
in the monstrous position of fighting alongside of their worst enemies, 
the Nazis, to keep the “lesser-evil” party out of office. 

The lesser evil theory must be tested by constant discussion. It is 
to be hoped that MR will help stimulate such discussion. 





AH, FOR THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


Unemployment remains too low for the work force to have 
flexibility. 

Any time the jobless total is less than 2-million, even common 
labor is scarce. Many employers must tend to hoard skills. And cer- 
tainly the labor unions are in the driver’s seat in wage negotiations. 

More workers can be had, to be sure. But only at considerable 
cost. And they probably wouldn’t be of the skills most desired. 

There’s no assurance against inflation like a pool of genuine 
unemployment. That’s a blunt, hard-headed statement, but a fact. 
Many Europeans have been wishing covertly for a little more un- 
employment as an aid in the fight against their postwar inflations. 

—Business Week, May 17, 1952. 
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HOW FDR’S POLICY WAS REVERSED 
BY CARL MARZANI 


This is part of Chapter 8 (“Truman Talks Tough’) from Carl Mar- 
zani’s new book, We Can Be Friends: the Origins of the Cold War. To save 
space we have omitted all references and footnotes which can, of course, be 
found in the book, For details of special offers of the book to MR readers, 
see this month’s Notes from the Editors—The Editors. 


The Yalta Conference took place in February, 1945. Two months 
later Roosevelt died and Truman became President. Within a week of 
Roosevelt’s funeral, Truman had begun to reverse Roosevelt’s foreign 
policy. Instead of American-Soviet cooperation, Truman established 
a “get tough” policy with Russia. Truman’s flip-flop became appar- 
ent during a visit of Foreign Minister Molotov to the United States 
to attend the United Nations San Francisco Conference. The clear-cut 
nature of Truman’s reversal of FDR’s policy is shown, as if in a mir- 
ror, by the reaction of Roosevelt’s political enemies. Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg, Republican leader, shifted from unhappiness at FDR’s 
policy to joy at Truman’s policy. 


Vandenberg's Satisfaction 


Before Roosevelt died, Vandenberg had been totally against Yal- 
ta. He wrote privately immediately after Yalta: 


I want frankly to state my deep disappointment in respect to 
the Polish settlement....J ... believe the “Curzon Line” [the 
Soviet-Polish frontier] is indefensible. . . . I feel that the recogni- 
tion of the Lublin government in net effect is unjustified... . 


(Emphasis added. ) 


When Roosevelt died, Vandenberg could not conceal his political 
satisfaction. On the next day, he wrote in his diary about FDR’s 


death: 


One thing it does is to wash the slate clean of whatever un- 
disclosed commitments FDR has made to Stalin or Churchill. 
This is all to the good. The “Big 3” no longer exists as a monopoly 
in respect to world destiny. (Emphasis added.) 

Big Three unity, the foundation stone of Roosevelt’s policy, had 
always been opposed by Vandenberg. He now saw his chance to 
smash it. Along with others, he went to work to undermine the war- 
time unity, and succeeded thanks to Truman’s help. 
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Truman reversed FDR’s policy by adopting in its entirety Van- 
denberg’s position. At the Truman-Molotov meeting the President’s 
attitude was identical with Vandenberg’s as revealed by the then Sec- 
retary of State Stettinius, who had been at the meeting. Reported 
Stettinius to Vandenberg: 


If you had been talking about Poland to Molotov, not even 
you could have made a stronger statement than Truman did. 
(Emphasis original. ) 


And Vandenberg added happily: “FDR’s appeasement of Russia 
is over.” 

What Vandenberg called “appeasement” was the policy of co- 
operation which had brought victory in a terrible war and held prom- 
ise of a peaceful future. Roosevelt had died on April 12; Vanden- 
berg wrote the above words on April 24, referring to Truman’s meet- 
ing with Molotov on April 23. In eleven days Truman had begun to 
wreck FDR’s foreign policy. 


The Truman-Molotov Meeting 


President Truman’s first meeting with Soviet Foreign Minister 
Molotov boded ill for future Soviet-American relations. Truman seems 
to have been in an aggressive mood. He had told Cabinet members 
just before the mecting, that the Russians “could go to hell.” It is 
known that he charged Molotov with breaking the Yalta agreements 
and used very blunt language. Byrnes says that “it was not a very 
harmonious meeting and ended rather abruptly.” 

Washington gossip had it that Molotov had walked out on Tru- 
man, According to foreign correspondent Edgar A. Mowrer, Molotov 
had said, “‘No one has ever talked to me like this before.” 


What made Truman’s attitude particularly boorish was that Mol- 
otov had been sent to America as a Soviet gesture of friendship to the 
United States on the occasion of Roosevelt’s death. Harry Hopkins 
gives the following details: 


Stalin sent for Ambassador Harriman soon after he learned 
of President Roosevelt’s death and told Harriman that he wanted 
to give some immediate assurance to the American people to in- 
dicate his, Stalin’s, desire to continue on a co-operative basis with 
this country. Harriman promptly told him that the thing the 
American people would appreciate most would be to send Molo- 
tov to the San Francisco Conference. (Emphasis added.) 


Molotov was sent to San Francisco by the USSR: on the way to 
the conference he stopped in Washington to meet with the president. 
Truman knew that this visit was a goodwill gesture, therefore his at- 
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tack on the Soviet Union could only be interpreted by Molotov as a 
deliberate gesture—particularly because Truman’s attack was without 
foundation in fact. Truman charged the Soviet Union with breaking 
the Yalta agreement on Poland. This was not true, and Truman had 
been told so by Admiral Leahy, who had been at Yalta. No wonder 
Molotov was indignant. 

That Truman’s action was deliberate is proven by the fact that 
he attacked Molotov against the advice of Stimson, Admiral Leahy, 
and General Marshall. As in the case of atomic energy, where Tru- 
man chose the tough policy against the warning embodied in Stim- 
son’s memorandum, so on Poland, Leahy’s testimony shows that Tru- 
man deliberately chose an anti-Soviet policy. 





The inside story of Truman’s reversal of FDR’s policy is given by 
Admiral Leahy and by Senator Vandenberg, whose private diaries 
have recently been published. It is a shameful story of surrender to the 
reactionary forces in America. 

Vandenberg was jubilant when Stettinius told him the details of 
the Truman-Molotov interview. In his diary he gushes like an adoles- 
cent when he tells how Stettinius 


immediately met our delegation and gave us a thrilling message. 
The new President [Truman] . . . has just sent a blunt message 
to Stalin including a general demand for Frisco cooperation. 
Stettinius said that Eden could scarcely believe his eyes when he 
saw a copy—and cheered loudly. . . . This is the best news in 
months. F. D. R.’s appeasement of Russia is over. . . . Russia may 
withdraw. If it does, the conference will proceed without Russia. 
Now we are getting somewhere! (Emphasis in the diary.) 
Vandenberg was certainly getting somewhere. No wonder he 
was “thrilled.” And no wonder British Foreign Minister Eden cheered 
loudly. Vandenberg and others like him, through Truman, were 
agreeing with Churchill’s ideas and reversing FDR’s foreign policy. 
From this reversal to the armaments race and to Korea is a direct 
open road, a road which has meant death to hundreds of thousands 
of human beings and profits in hundreds of billions to American 
corporations. “Thrilling” is no word for it. 


The Meeting At the White House 


Leahy spoke to President Truman on the same day that Truman 
saw Molotov. Just before he saw Molotov, Truman had called a 
meeting at the White House. This was a fateful meeting, for at this 
meeting the “get tough with Russia” policy showed that it had the 
upper hand within the American government. Some details of the 
meeting, given by Forrestal in guarded language, show that Stimson, 
Leahy, and Marshall protested strongly against the new policy. 
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Bohlen, a State Department official who was present, took notes which 
give sharper details. Both versions are given in the Forrestal Diaries, 
together with the comments of Walter Millis, the editor. 

“The Secretary of State,” wrote Forrestal, “said that the Rus- 
sians had receded from their agreement at Yalta with President 
Roosevelt on the Polish question.” 

Admiral Leahy disagreed. According to Bohlen, “He [Leahy] 
thought the agreements were susceptible to ‘two interpretations.’ ” 

Walter Millis, who as editor of the Forrestal Diaries read all the 
notes, including those that weren’t printed, lets the cat out of the 
bag very neatly when he says: “The comment of Admiral Leahy 
who had taken part in the Crimean [Yalta] Conference, comes a 
little unexpectedly. . . .” 

Indeed it does, for Leahy, conservative and anti-Communist 
though he was, told the truth at the meeting. According to Bohlen: 


Admiral Leahy said that he had left Yalta with the impres- 
sion that the Soviet government had no intention of permitting 
a free government to operate in Poland, and that he would have 
been surprised had the Soviet government behaved any different- 
ly than it had. 


Of course Leahy’s idea of a “free government” is the Polish 
London government, such an unsavory bunch that Roosevelt had sent 
a message to Churchill warning him not to be “wedded to that 
group.” 

However it is clear that so far as Leahy was concerned the 
Soviet interpretation was within the meaning of the Yalta agreement. 
There was no pledge broken by the Soviet Union, and the loose con- 
struction of the communique [announcing the results of the Yalta 
Conference] was deliberately written for the political convenience of 
Roosevelt to meet the attack of men such as Vandenberg. 

At this fateful meeting, Leahy wasn’t the only one to protest. 
According to Millis, “General Marshall was even more cautious” as 
he thought about the war in the Far East. But it was Stimson again, 
the conservative Republican, who argued for Roosevelt’s policy. Ac- 
cording to Bohlen’s notes: “He [Stimson] said he thought that the 
Russians perhaps were being more realistic than we were in regard 
to their own security.” (Emphasis added.) 

And Forrestal hints at the fact that a new policy was being 
presented : 


The Secretary of War [Stimson] said that it was such a newly 
posed question so far as he was concerned that he hesitated . . . 
but .. . he hoped we would go slowly and avoid any open break. 
He said the Russians had carried out their military engagements 
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quite faithfully and was sorry to see this one incident [the dif- 
fering interpretations of Yalta over Poland] project a breach be- 
tween the two countries. (Emphasis added.) 


Forrestal immediately jumped on this: 


I gave it as my view that this was not an isolated incident 
but was one of a pattern of unilateral action on the part of 
Russia . . . and that I thought we might as well meet the issue 
now as later on. 

Ambassador Harriman expressed somewhat the same ideas. 
Admiral Leahy took the view, on the other hand, more or less 
the same as that of the Secretary of War. 


What is most interesting is that Leahy was on Truman’s side 
about “getting tough” with Russia, but he disagreed on Poland as 
the issue because he knew the United States was wrong. Yet Leahy 
was very happy about the results. He writes: 


Truman’s [strong] attitude in dealing with Molotov was 
more than pleasing to me. I believed it would have a beneficial 
effect on the Soviet outlook on the world. 


Truman Backs Forrestal 


Truman’s agreement with Harriman and Forrestal, who were 
the outstanding anti-Sovieteers in the government, shows clearly that 
he himself was deeply biased against Russia. Warned by General 
Marshall that it “would be a serious matter to risk a break,” the 
President, according to Millis, “accepted the risk. . . . The strong 
view prevailed.” Warned that toughness on Poland might mean 
wrecking the UN Conference at San Francisco, Truman used his 
customary language. Says Bohlen: 


The President said . . . that he felt our agreements with the 
Soviet Union so far had been a one-way street and that he could 
not continue; it was now or never. He intended to go on with 
the plans for San Francisco and if the Russians did not wish to 
join us, they could go to hell. 


Truman’s statement has all the seeds of the Cold War in it. It 
is worth examining. 


To begin with, Yalta had not been a “one-way street.” Stet- 
tinius, who as Secretary of State accompanied Roosevelt to Yalta, 
writes very sharply: 

The Yalta record . . . reveals that the Soviet Union made 
more concessions to the United States and Great Britain than 


were made to the Soviet Union by either the United States or 
Great Britain. On certain issues, of course, each of the three Great 
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Powers modified its original position in order to reach agreement. 
Although it is sometimes alleged that there is something evil in 
compromise, actually, of course, compromise is necessary for 
progress as any sensible man knows. . . . We should not be led by 
our dislike and rightful rejection of appeasement in the Munich 
sense into an irrational and untenable refusal to compromise. 


(Emphasis added.) 


Harry Hopkins also specifically stated that the Soviet had made 
many concessions. During the Yalta discussion on German reparations 
he wrote and passed to Roosevelt a note saying: “The Russians 
have given in so much at this conference that I don’t think we should 
let them down, Let the British disagree if they want to. . . .” 

Roosevelt took the advice, indicating he agreed with Hopkins. 
As a matter of fact, President Roosevelt himself was very satisfied 
by Yalta. His physician, Admiral McIntire, reports that at the end of 
the conference he found Roosevelt in high spirits, and “it was with 
his old smile that he announced, ‘I’ve got everything I came for, 
and not at too high a price.’ ” 


To talk of a “one-way street” is to talk the language of Har- 
riman, Forrestal, and Senator Vandenberg, the men who regarded 
Yalta as a calamity. Truman went along completely with their posi- 
tion. Moreover, the violence of his language tells more than volumes 
of evidence, and gives a clear indication of how he must have talked 
to Molotov. No wonder Molotov, foreign minister of a major ally, was 
offended. Truman’s phrase, “it was now or never,” also shows 
clearly that he was taking a different attitude from Roosevelt, one 
which Stimson found “newly posed.” 

The “new” attitude was a complete victory for Roosevelt’s 
enemies. The diaries and private papers of Senator Vandenberg 
literal]: drool over the change of policy. His reaction to Roosevelt’s 
death has already been quoted; his estimate of Truman made at the 
same time is also worth quoting: “Can he [Truman] swing the job? 
Despite his limited capacities, I think he can.” 

Truman certainly did, to WVandenberg’s satisfaction. Behind 
Vandenberg was John Foster Dulles, one of the most sinister in- 
fluences in American foreign affairs. Vandenberg says about Dulles: 


I think the most valuable man in our entire American setup 
has been John Foster Dulles. Nominally just an “advisor,” he has 
been at the core of every crisis. . . . 1 do not know what we 
should have done without him, . . . He would make a very great 
Secretary of State.” (Emphasis added.) 


Dulles, whose law firm represented the Nazi government, is shown 
here as the power behind the scenes of American foreign policy. Soon 
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he was to be brought out into the open, particularly in framing the 
Japanese “peace” treaty. Such a man would never have been tolerated 
in a major policy-making position by President Roosevelt. 

That American foreign policy should suit Dulles is the most 
damning indictment of Truman, and the clearest proof that our 
foreign policy was sharply reversed, literally within a couple of weeks 
of Roosevelt’s death. Actually, so abrupt was the shift that one may 
wonder how it could have happened. After all, the death of one man, 
however important, should not have such drastic effects on a nation’s 
foreign policy. A foreign policy is shaped by more basic forces than 
the personality of any one individual. How could the shift have hap- 
pened? 


The Enemy Within the Gates 


Roosevelt’s policy of peace and cooperation could be reversed so 
abruptly because the anti-Sovicteers were in positions of power within 
the Administration. For the sake of unity, Roosevelt had given host- 
ages to reaction. As he put it, “Dr. Win-The-War” had replaced 
“Dr. New-Deal.” 

Roosevelt’s cabinet and war administration was composed of 
men of sharply different social views. On one side were people like 
Hull, Hopkins, Ickes, Morgenthau, Wallace, and Perkins, and, on 
foreign affairs, Stimson and Marshall. On the other side were Har- 
riman, Byrnes, Leahy, Forrestal, and the powerful influence of the 
Vatican. The second group was never reconciled to peace with the 
Soviet Union. Their anti-Soviet position was well known and Roose- 
velt men were conscious of their influence. Says Carr, for example, 
referring to the summer of 1943 [during the war Carr was a top- 
level adviser to WPB chief Donald Nelson] : 


High officials in Washington and London did not conceal in 
private talks their expectation of trouble with Russia after the 
war. Roosevelt’s insistence on “unconditional surrender” by Ger- 
many was considered a mistake by this group. It was evident that 
they preferred not to destroy Germany’s military power, since 
they expected that eventually it would again be directed east- 
ward, 


Harry Hopkins, who had been Roosevelt’s most trusted adviser, 
warned the nation just before he died: 


Our Russian policy must not be dictated by people who have 
already made up their minds there is no possibility of working 
with Russians and that our interests are bound to conflict and 
ultimately lead to war. From my point of view, this is an un- 
tenable position and can but lead to disaster. 
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Roosevelt was strong enough to control the opposition within his 
administration and to fight the opposition outside. He ruled the roost, 
just as he had during the era of the New Deal. He fought the pro- 
ponents of the international status quo, and he had some powerful 
support for his position. Roosevelt’s policy prevailed during the war, 
despite the attempt to subvert that policy by those groups who had 
“made up their minds that there is no possibility of working with 
Russia,” and who looked forward to an “inevitable” war. 


Roosevelt’s strength was directly due to the fact that he repre- 
sented the aspirations of the American people. Furthermore, objective 
conditions in the first two years of the war forced the anti-Sovieteers 
to go along with FDR’s policy. While it looked as if Germany would 
beat Russia, these people were willing to aid Russia. But gradually the 
irreconcilable anti-Sovieteers became convinced that the Nazis would 
not beat the Red Army, and their attitude began to change. 

The world-shaking Soviet victory at Stalingrad, when the en- 
circled Nazi Army finally surrendered in January, 1943, was not only 
the turning point of World War II, but also a turning point in the 
thinking of the anti-Soviet group. General Deane makes no bones 
about it, spelling out the thinking of reactionaries in detail: 


On the United States side a group known as the President’s 
Protocol Committee was created to administer the Russian aid 
program, Harry Hopkins was the chairman of the Committee 
and Major General James H. Burns was its executive. . . . With 
respect to Russian aid, however, J always felt that their mission 
was carried out with a zeal which approached fanaticism. Their 
enthusiasm became so ingrained that it could not be tempered 
when conditions indicated that a change in policy was desirable. 
In the early days of the program their attitude was not only 
understandable but essential. Russia had her back to the wall, and 
the news indicated that it was problematical if she could remain 
in the war. It is not necessary to go into the disastrous effect 
that Russian capitulation would have had on the Allied effort. 
And it was right that we should give Russia every material and 
moral support of which we were capable. However, when the 
tide finally turned at Stalingrad and a Russian offensive started 
which ended only at Berlin, a new situation was created. (Em- 
phasis added.) 

The anti-Sovicteers were still restrained by their belief that the 
USSR might ease up on its offensive and leave the Allies to face the 
Germans in the West. Secondly, Russia’s help was needed against 
Japan. 

After Yalta, however, both of these factors became less important. 
The Soviet army was on its way to Berlin, the Japanese Empire was 
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being strangled through bombings and naval power. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff decided that Soviet aid would not be essential. Again Deane 
obligingly spells out the details: 


I was elated by these decisions [of not needing Soviet help]. 
. .» The fear of a separate peace had long since been removed by 
Russian military successes, and now the fear of jeopardizing some 
cooperative venture with Russia was removed because there was 
no longer any in which we were interested. 


Significantly, Deane adds that therefore “our policy could be 
revised.” 

Roosevelt’s death was an unexpected opportunity for the anti- 
Sovieteers. As Vandenberg said, “One thing it does is to wash the 
slate clean . . . this is all to the good.” It enabled Dulles, Vandenberg, 
and the rest to move in. 

Vandenberg’s private diaries and papers give a step-by-step ac- 
count of how the shift was accomplished. After seven years it still 
makes dramatic reading. Before Roosevelt’s death we find Vandenberg 
unhappy, uneasy, frustrated, looking for some way to undermine 
Yalta. He wrote in a letter, March 7, 1945: 


I could get no greater personal satisfaction out of anything 
more than from joining—aye, in leading—a public denunciation 
of Yalta. ... But... 1 am forced from the circumstances to be- 
lieve that we cannot get results by trying to totally combat deci- 
sions which are supported by our own American Administration 


and by the British Parliament. ... We must find some other way. 
. . . | must primarily work . . . through the Frisco Conference 
and not in a public campaign of denunciation. . . .” (Emphasis 
added.) 


Five weeks later Roosevelt died. Within two weeks, Truman 
attacked Molotov, and Vandenberg wrote, “This is the best news in 
months.” Within three months, Vandenberg could boast of com- 
plete victory. On July 27, 1945, he wrote in a letter: 


The price of this unity [Republican and Democratic unity] 
was a complete reversal of the Administration’s appeasement and 
surrender attitudes at Yalta. Some day we shall overtake Yalta 
itself. This is what the Republican contribution . . . has been. 
(Emphasis added.) 

Vandenberg and company played a shrewd game. But it would 
not have succeeded without Truman’s whole-hearted cooperation. 
It was Truman who went against Stimson, Leahy, and Marshall on 
the Molotov interview. It was Truman who backed Forrestal against 


Stimson in the question of atomic policy. It was Truman who turned 
the peace into a Cold War. 
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In 1941, when Hitler attacked Russia, the then Senator Truman 
said: 


If we see that Germany is winning we ought to help Russia 
and if Russia is winning we ought to help Germany and that way 
let them kill as many as possible although I don’t want to see 
Hitler victorious under any circumstances. 


Four years later, the same Truman, as president, said “the Rus- 
sians could go to hell.” His anti-Soviet bias had not changed. He had 
been and remained one of those men who Hopkins had feared 
would lead to a world disaster. 





Another inaccuracy widely believed is that the United States 
disarmed unilaterally after World War II, thereby weakening itself 
and opening the way for Soviet expansion. The fallacy in this is in 
its frame of reference, for while it is true that we demobilized our 
army to a much larger extent than did the Russians, the military 
strength of the United States has never been measured by the size of 
its standing army. For geographic reasons we rely primarily on sea 
and air power, while the Soviet Union is primarily a land power. 
If all categories of weapons are included, as they must be in any fair 
analysis of military strength, the theory of America’s unilateral dis- 
armament collapses. In the years since the war, our production of 
atomic weapons has proceeded at an increasing tempo, accompanied 
by the maintenance of a far-flung network of air bases and the 
bombing planes necessary for their delivery. Our navy, by far the 
largest in the world, has been maintained on a standby basis. In no 
post-war year has our military budget fallen below eleven billion 
dollars. This is hardly unilateral disarmament. 


— Steps to Peace, American Friends Service Committee 





The atomic bomb destroys not only life but also buildings and 
other structures . . . Biological warfare agents, on the other hand, 
affect only living matter, do not destroy material structures and, 
in most cases, are non-persistent. 


—James Forrestal, 1949. 
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BY CLAUDE BOURDET 


The following “Lettre aux Américains” appeared in the July 17th issue 
of the Paris weekly, L’Observateur, of which Claude Bourdet is the distin- 
guished editor. It came to our attention too late to get M. Bourdet’s permission 
to publish it in this issue of MR. If, nevertheless, we publish it without per- 
mission it is only because we are confident that M. Bourdet wants whole- 
heartedly to get his message across to as many Americans as possible as soon 
as possible. It is a message which all Americans without exception would do 
well to read carefully and ponder seriously.—The Editors. 


I am not writing here to my friends in America, the “liberals” 
who think and feel the way we do. They are not blinded by fear 
turned into aggression; they do not believe that hatred is the answer 
to an enemy’s hatred; they have not forgotten the lessons of Roosevelt 
and his vigorous optimism. 


I am writing to official America, which tomorrow—quite prob- 
ably under the aegis of General Eisenhower—will continue and even 
intensify the present foreign policy of Mr. Harry Truman. 

But in writing to this America I have no high hopes. For one 
thing, I have a fairly accurate idea of how relatively ineffective are 
the writings of a journalist like me. But this is not the only reason, or 
even the chief reason. Indeed, the history of nations is made up of 
an immense quantity of small actions like this one. And who can say 
how important each one may be? Perhaps this one, which scems 
useless, might be added to many others to exercise a real influence. 

The reason for my feeling no great hope is that I don’t really 
know how to talk to you, how to reach you—congressmen, cabinet 
members, high officials. For there stands between you and me a high 
wall of panic and distrust, a wall which you yourselves have raised. 
For me it is much easier to address the Communist leaders. True, 
they may receive my writings with insults, or silence, or interested 
compliments, but that’s not important. I know that all this is simply 
the stage scenery which these perfect actors put up for the benefit 
of the spectators, Behind it, my remarks are studied by cold thinking 
machines which evaluate without passion the importance or the 
futility of the arguments that I put forth and the tendencies that I 
may reflect. And some day, perhaps tomorrow, perhaps later, one 
of their decisions will be affected to some extent by what I have 
written, 
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But you—will you even notice my remarks? Will this effort of 
mine be picked up even by the least important of your agencies? Yet 
the strength of great strategies lies in not neglecting anything, any piece 
of information, no matter how insignificant it seems. And I am not 
really afraid of your neglect: I am afraid of your fear. 


* ‘& ca 


It is, in fact, because of a sort of holy terror, rather than because 
of any lack of intelligence that you have understood nothing about 
world Communism. It is terror that makes you insist on opposing 
Communism by remedies which strengthen it rather than weaken it. 
It is this holy terror that prevents you from analyzing, as scientific 
phenomena, the actions and personalities which seem to you to 
spring straight from the inspiration of the Devil himself—as if you 
feared some sort of mystcrious plague. This state of mind is doubtless 
sincere among some of you; it has deep roots in the middle class 
of the small towns of the Middle West. Among others, the same state 
of mind is sedulously imitated by eager conformists who pretend a 
holy horror—so that no one can accuse them of harboring subversive 
sympathies. In any case the result is the same. 

Today, however, your distaste for Communists (devils, all pro- 
perly classified and labeled) is almost surpassed by your dislike of us, 
who want to join neither the American nor the Russian camp: avowed 
“neutralists” and any others who balk at being definitely lined up in a 
crusade of any kind. We have become wolves in sheep’s clothing, or 
unconscious decoys, or mealy-mouthed fanatics, or tricky stooges, or 
naive fools—we have become all these things, and worse. And well- 
trained Americans are beginning to avoid us. 

Mon Dieu, most of us have been the object of such varied hatreds 
and such contradictory insults, over the past fifteen years, that your 
hostility alone is not enough to worry us, even if tomorrow it should 
have definite physical consequences for us (and this has happened in 
the past). But I want to appeal, in your own interest and in ours, 
to what still remains one of your most honest and most honorable 
traits: your concern for exact information. 

We are the last ones to speak to you without hatred and with- 
out cheap flattery. Insult us, if you want, but listen to us! 

You have tabooed from your minds any opinion which comes 
from a Communist source or anything like it; and you have thus 
forgotten that it is scientifically possible to study information critically, 
no matter what it is, and to draw objective data even from erroneous 
or prejudiced opinions. You have also excluded from your thinking, 
and relegated to the same or a similar, Gehenna, anything coming 
from people who, though not Communists, criticize or attack you. 
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And so you have built yourselves a comfortable Manichean universe, 
with one part pure white, the other pure black. The only appeals 
which rise from the shadowy depths are obviously cunning trickery 
to which the righteous must turn a deaf ear. And from the regions of 
light arise only joyful songs to which the righteous need not listen 
since they are only the echo of his own voice. 

Do I exaggerate? It is true that you accept certain criticism, but 
only that which respects and reinforces the foundations of your 
policies and of your own opinion of yourselves—you remind us of 
those people who enjoy being told that they are too generous, too 
good, But when Daniel Guérin, for example, an anti-Stalinist writer, 
who loves your country intelligently and believes in its future—when 
Guérin describes your greatness and denounces your faults, you refuse 
him entry to the United States and separate him from his family 
who live there. 

And this situation gets worse every day. We have not only the 
numerous and often powerful voices of your sincere supporters, we 
now have the cohorts of hirelings, great and small, who—thanks to the 
billions that you spend among us—have taken on the job of telling 
you the things you want to hear. On the other hand, the more you 
carry our countries along in your wake, the stronger becomes the 
development among us of the same fanaticism, genuine or assumed, 
which reigns among you. The result is that it becomes more and 
more difficult for those who can tell you the truth to tell it, or to 
acquire the means of making it known. Soon you will be like those 
princes of old who went to their ruin surrounded by flatterers, not 
one of whom dared truly serva them for fear of risking their dis- 
pleasure. 


* * * 


While there is still time I will try once more to break this con- 
spiracy. It makes no difference to me personally whether you listen 
to me or not. It does not matter to me if all I succeed in doing is to 
make myself even more “suspect” in your eyes than before. The stakes 
are so great that even the slimmest chance is worth trying. It is a 
matter of my liberty and my life, and of the lives and liberty of many 
who are dear to me. 


For all the official verbiage, you are discontented and uneasy be- 
cause the people you are helping don’t “like” you. You complain, for 
example, about the ingratitude of the Europeans, particularly the 
French. Encouraged by the toadies and sycophants you keep here, you 
attribute this surliness to our ill nature. I do not know whether Gen- 
eral Eisenhower actually said that fifty percent of the French people 
are atheists and decadents; but certainly that would not be an un- 
common opinion among you. It is, in short, your way of expressing 
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the truth of the recent investigation by the I.F.O.P. [the French 
Gallup Poll] which your friends did their best to stifle, according to 
which some sixty to seventy percent of the French are neutralist, at 
least in feeling. And you know perfectly well that it will not be easy 
to turn these people who are neutralist by sentiment into ardent At- 
lantic Pact soldiers. 

Will you have any better luck with Germany? There are hardly 
any Communists there; and still you have to acknowledge the strange 
fact that more than half the people, and almost all the youth and 
the workers, do not want the arms you are offering them. You will 
no doubt disregard this humiliating ingratitude. You will turn these 
people over to their former military masters—they at least are eager 
to accept your arms. But what will they do with them? Even you 
yourselves wonder, and you sometimes admit that you are not too 
sure about the trustworthiness of their alliance. 

You can rely more on Great Britain, certainly, which gains more 
than others do by remaining your ally, and risks much less. But you 
can no longer ignore the broad movement of criticism and the rumble 
of disaffection which are mounting in slow-moving England. Doubt- 
less you console yourselves by thinking of the faithfulness of Franco 
Spain and of Japan, its monopolies now re-established by Mac- 
Arthur. I hope that your information services have enlightened you 
as to the internal weakness and the certain explosion in case of war of 
the first of these bulwarks of freedom—and perhaps of the second 
too. 

Europe does not believe in your promises, and it trembles at 
every move you make. Asia and Africa despise you because you have 
become the allies of their age-old exploiters. Is this all you can get 
with your riches and with what used to be often your real generosity? 

You can doubtless continue along this road. You will become more 
and more heavily armed, stronger and stronger, more and more 
fawned on by your kept governments and the bought press (bought 
with your money, or just bought). At every moment you will be farther 
and farther removed from the people—therefore, more and more 
isolated. Your strength and these artificial alliances will make you 
intransigent. Your real isolation will enhance the isolation of your 
adversaries. Some day we will all pay the price. On that day, perhaps 
you will discover that it would have been better to have fewer arms, 
fewer flatterers—but more friends. 

a * + 

Look back. There was a time, not so long ago, when the whole 
world, from East to West, felt a deep affection for you. Your actions 
during and immediately after the war had been animated in part 
through solidarity and the spirit of sacrifice. This had thrown into 
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the shadow your natural great-power egoism, and we were led to 
see only generosity in all your acts. And the real generosity of the 
American people, which made the Marshall Plan possible, blurred the 
full implications of this plan, both in Europe and America. Moreover, 
the anger and fear aroused by the subjection of eastern Europe to 
Stalinism worked to your advantage. But your policy turned from 
generosity to calculation; it was compelled, in order to retain its 
drive, to base itself on the worst calculation—the calculated risk of 
war: in other words, our own destruction. As this shift took place, 
sympathy changed to surprise, then to dismay, and then to resent- 
ment which almost every Frenchman feels, for example, at your 
policy in Germany; and it is the same kind of feeling that has been 
aroused all over Europe at the way you have bungled or thrown 
away, several times, the chance of peace in Korea. 

Today things have gone so far with you that I can no longer sug- 
gest, with any sense of reality, that you return to the early Marshall 
policies, or, better, to the Roosevelt policy. Yesterday your dollars 
helped your ideal. Today, either because of a false first step or 
through a fatal concatenation, dollars are the essential element of 
your foreign policy. And your domestic policy no longer knows any 
dollars except those which can be transformed into armor-plate. 

Now, since you are smothering under these dollars and this 
armor-plate the freedom, the life, and the very soul of the peoples 
who were your friends, I ask you, very simply: leave us. That would 
be best. Leave us, you must leave us, in your interest as well as in 
ours. Surely you realize—and doesn’t it impress you?—that the only 
countries where public opinion is generally in your favor, and where 
the people furthermore are actually able to defend themselves against 
any aggression, are Switzerland and Sweden, countries that are in- 
dependent of you and basically neutral? And also, to a lesser degree, 
Yugoslavia, which wants your aid and does not want your pacts? 

Leave us. It won’t mean that you will vanish from the map 
of the universe. We know that you will have to remain powerful; 
and your power alone will continue to command the respect of the 
Soviet Union, just as it did before the Atlantic Pact. 


Leave us, so that we can get rid of a press which is not your 
friend but merely your mouthpiece. Leave us, so that we can get 
rid of governments of lackeys who detest you while they fawn on you. 
Your greatest need, whatever your policy, is to know the truth about 
Europe. The present rulers of our countries will offer you only the 
sound of your own desires echoed in their mendacity. 

You want us to be strong? Leave us, so that we can be done 
with the war in Indo-China and reconstruct an army for ourselves. 
You would like us to be as united as possible? Leave us, so that our 
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dollar governments will disappear—governments inevitably of the 
most tawdry reaction, which bully the workers for the benefit of the 
speculators. You don’t want the resentment of the colonial peoples to 
ferment to the point of explosion? Leave us, so that we can have a 
reasonable and moderate government which could settle African 
questions according to the wishes of the peoples themselves and of 
all liberal and democratic Frenchmen. 

Leave us: be yourselves, with your magnificent qualities and your 
enormous faults, a people as extreme in every way as your Soviet 
enemy. Be yourselves, but be yourselves at home. That is the only 
way to make real friends of us once more: friends and perhaps, if it 
ever became necessary—but only through our own free choice—allies. 





Soon you will probably change your president and your admin- 
istration. Certainly nothing will incline the newcomers to understand 
what their predecessors have refused to see. Nothing except perhaps 
the weariness of the American people, sadly surprised to find that 
so much money has lost them so many friends. Isn’t there one 
American statesman who can understand that this weariness among 
you, and this growing hostility here, are the signs of an immense 
mistake which must as soon as possible be brought to an end? 





The humanism of the West in its own eyes is love of humanity, 
but for the rest of mankind it is nothing but the habits and institutions 
of one group of men, their password, and sometimes their war cry. 
Maurice Merleau-Ponty in Humanisme et Terreur: 

Essai sur le Probléme Communiste 








WHAT-MAKES-REVOLUTIONS DEPARTMENT 


A study of Egypt’s national income, made by Professor Meunier 
of Ibrahim Pasha University, Cairo, estimates that national income 
at current prices was {E150 million in 1913... and £E600 million 
in 1951. The increase between 1913 and 1951 was due entirely to a 
fourfold price rise over the period, National income at constant prices 
remained almost stationary. The 1951 per capita income of £E7.6 at 
constant prices was 39 per cent lower than in 1913. 

—International Financial News Survey (published by the 
International Monetary Fund), April 25, 1952, pp. 327-328. 


MOSCOW, 1952 


BY JOAN ROBINSON 


Joan Robinson, one of Britain’s leading economic theorists, was a dele- 
gate to the Moscow Economic Conference in April of this year. On her 
return to England, she published her impressions of Moscow in a pamphlet 
entitled Conference Sketch Book: Moscow, April 1952 (W. Heffer & Sons, 
Cambridge, 2s 6d). In the belief that this pamphlet has great interest for 
American readers, we are publishing it, by permission of the author, complete 
in this issue of MR.—The Editors. 


OVERHEARD IN THE LOBBY 


First British DELEGATE (earnestly) : 
I am sure you agree with me on the im- 
portance of telling the exact truth about 
all we have seen here. 


Seconp pitto (disconcerted): That’s 
all very well, but I don’t want to have 
people at home saying that I am a Com- 
munist. 


Would You Believe It? 


In our naivete we are taken aback to find ourselves in a hotel 
which out-Ritzes any that any of us (a widely travelled party) had 
ever been in. Sweeping staircases, chandeliers, malachite columns, 
tesselated floors in the bathrooms, the restaurant a palace ballroom. 
All, however, is somehow in good taste within its own sumptuous 
convention. Only the pictures in the bedrooms (flower pieces and 
landscapes), in the style we know at home as “chocolate box” (is 
this Socialist Realism?), lower the aesthetic standard. The rooms 
have every convenience. The furniture is very pleasant in design 
and perfectly finished. The standard of cleanliness is Swedish and 
the ingenuity of gadgets Swiss. Naive again, we are surprised to 
see that in all this grand lux there are no plugs in the wash-hand 
basins, Those of us who are quick in the up-take realize that to 
wash in a puddle is considered unhygienic. The drawback is very 
slow service in the restaurant. (We learn later that at an almost 
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equally grand hotel where other delegations* are staying the service 
is very snappy, and slip up there for lunch when time presses.) A 
more serious blemish is a horrid jazz band (put on I suppose to 
make us feel at home) that plays about midnight, just when one 
is having supper after the ballet. 

We had not much idea how to treat servants in a socialist 
hotel, but they put us at our ease by their perfect manners— 
reserved but friendly, and breaking into smiles (sympathetic, not 
patronizing) at our fumbling efforts to make ourselves understood. 
The gargantuan menu is printed in four languages, so that it is 
only necessary to pick the dish in English and point at the Russian 
text opposite. 

A fleet of about forty very high-class motor cars awaits our 
pleasure in the great clearing opposite the hotel. In the early morning 
you see the drivers standing in a group arguing over some point, 
while an old woman with a besom is sweeping the car-park clean. 


“Followed In Moscow" 


This is the great joke. The lady interpreters chaff the gentlemen 
delegates “Of course you'll be followed—by the pretty girls.” The 
English as usual are always fussing about money. I solve the problem 
by borrowing a few roubles from a Chinese friend, and go off on 
the Metro. All the interpreters, cars, and guides are not to check 
our movements, but for our convenience. I prefer straying around, at 
first with one compatriot, and as soon as I have got the hang of 
things a bit, quite alone. No city I have ever been in where (a) a 
lone female, (b) a speechless foreigner is so perfectly safe and well 
treated. The “Swedish” standard of public orderliness and cleanliness 
strikes me and astonished me more than anything else; it has none 
of that governessish quality that makes one feel oppressed in Sweden. 
It arises from civic pride. There are no “No Smoking” notices in 
the Metro, but it is a spontaneous popular convention not to smoke 
there. 

The Metro, of course, is the great showpiece, like the cathedral 
in other cities. It is too blatantly gorgeous for some tastes, but I 
find many of the stations beautiful by any standard. The long vistas 
of marble columns lit by chandeliers I find superb, and some of 
the smaller passages lined with tile work very agreeable. Each station 
is in its own style, Only the statues, mosaic, and garish stained glass 
are unacceptable. The metal work is kept polished, and the floors 

*I use this expression for convenience. We were at pains, in every public 
context, to make clear that we were not delegates from anyone, but a job 
lot of individuals. 
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are miraculously clean even when the crowds of passengers have 
muddy wet snow on their boots. 


I avoid the conducted tour, and take my Metro in the ordinary 
way, by using it to get about. The train service is rapid, and so 
frequent that it never matters if one has got out at the wrong sta- 
tion. The next train is in before I have finished spelling out the Rus- 
sian characters to find where I am. The maps and sign posts are ar- 
ranged in a helpful way. The carriages are not quite so good as in 
London but better than in Paris. There is a special compartment for 
elderly people, children and invalids, so that they can get a seat 
in the rush hour. 


Buses, trains, and trolley buses on the streets seem to be or- 
ganized just as efficiently, but are painfully crowded most of the 
time. 


My technique for getting about is to have the address written on 
one side of the paper in Latin script and the other side in Russian. 
Then I show the Russian side to a policeman, and his eloquent 
gestures tell me where to go. If no policeman is in sight, I pick out 
an intellectual by his expression and his brief case (you cannot tell 
anything from clothes) and he will probably have a few words at 
least of English, French, or German. The policeman is not only kind 
but intelligent. He advises me to take a trolley-bus, but when he is 
putting me on to it he sees a worried expression on my face and 
realizes: “She doesn’t know when to get off.” So he steps on with 
me and explains to the conductress where she must tell me to get 
down. 


A few days later our money-fussers are put to shame by a 
libera! allowance of pocket money, part of a hospitality which com- 
bines oriental lavishness with Nordic efficiency. 


Neighborliness 


In Moscow even the pickpockets are considerate. When they 
have taken your wallet they post back the identity card. This courtesy 
is extended to members of the British Embassy staff, as well as to 
fellow citizens. 


Propaganda 


I said to an English communist resident here: “That is the 
sort of story you should tell to make propaganda for the Soviets.” 
He replied (I admit with a grin): “It would not do to give away 
the fact that there are still pickpockets in Moscow.” 
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England My England— 


This sort of one hundred percent inability to admit any deficiency 
in one’s country is found also on our side. At a hen party with a 
member of the highbrow set I felt myself at home and relapsed into 
my usual unguarded style of speech—‘“Compared with yours, our 
ballet simply doesn’t exist.” Mrs. John Bull was deeply shocked at 
my lack of patriotism. 


International Misunderstandings 


The economists were invited to a splendid cocktail party at the 
Academy of Sciences. I stood up pretty well to the challenge of a 
toast in vodka. Fabulous food and interesting talk. I went straight on 
to the ballet, glowing with enjoyment. In the interval another English 
delegate and I were standing with an interpreter who is anxious to 
learn as he works, 

Interpreter: Please tell me, who are the best known poets in 
England to-day? 

Me (never mind whether you agree with my opinions): We 
have had no poet of the first rank since T. S. Eliot, and he is going 
off badly. 


English delegate (surprised) : Didn’t you like the Cocktail Party? 
Me: No, I found it most disagreeable. 


Interpreter (pained): Did you not like the cocktail party? 


Our Fans 


As we drive up for the first formal meeting of the Conference 
the street is solid with people and we have to get out and rely on a 
policeman to barge a way to the door for us. 

An Italian trade unionist who knows a few words of Russian is 
annoyed to hear the people saying to each other, “Look at the 
capitalists.” 

When we come out of the meeting, and every day afterwards, 
the crowd is ranged in a dense mass on the opposite pavement and 
our side is free. After a few days everyone knows where we are stay- 
ing, and a sprinkle of people, growing to a crowd in the evening, 
hangs around the hotel door. The good manners of the Muscovites al- 
ways prevail—curious but never obtrusive. Sunday is the big night. 
Each hotel where delegations are staying and the building of the 
Moscow Soviet (the Mansion House, as it were) where a reception 
is being held, are surrounded by a throng through which the police 
keep a little lane open—a serious, kindly crowd, silently drinking us 
in with their eyes. 
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In the Couloirs 
Recess 


The ten-minute break in the morning session of the Conference 
rarely lasts less than an hour. We troop out of the elegant, gleaming 
white Hall of Columns (neatly fitted with simultaneous translation 
apparatus for six languages) relieved to stop listening to the speeches 
(some nations evidently have not yet learned that you cannot sail 
your boat with your own breath). In the couloirs 48 nations stroll 
and gossip and pore over the bookstalls. Little groups of earnest 
inter-delegation traders gather round tables. Delighted press photo- 
graphers pose Professor Stumilin, a benevolent, shaggy giant, be- 
tween two dapper little Burmese in sarongs. Professor Varga sits in 
a corner with a twinkle in his gnomish eye; if he has been in trouble 
for his opinions he evidently knows how to take it. Dates and ar- 
rangements are made and unmade. (Soviet officials in committee are 
incisive and reliable, but at lower levels we sometimes find an 
Irish streak in the Russian temperament—making answers for the 
pleasure they will give rather than the accuracy of the information 
conveyed. Between this trait on the one side and the erratic be- 
haviour of delegates on the other, confusions are always arising, but 
I find it a pretty safe rule that what you are told three times is 
true.) When the bells rings we troop in again to earn our pleasures 
with another hour in the headphones. 


Color Prejudice 

In England one has to be super-polite to Asians. An advantage 
of being in an atmosphere free from race-feeling is that you can 
freeze off an oriental bore just as you would an English one. 


Entente of Tea Drinkers 

Russians, Chinese, and English understand each other’s style— 
reserve, understatement, common sense. Amongst some other nations 
(irrespective of race, clime, and social system) these qualities are not 
so marked. 


Manners 

It is said’ that the British lost the Indian Empire because they 
were so rude. I think the Americans should be told that they are in 
a fair way to lose their allies. 
Meeting Russians 


How much truth there is in the idea, prevalent at the Embassy, 
that Soviet people refuse to meet foreigners for fear of being com- 
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promised, I wouldn’t know. But it strikes me that the main reason 
is a kind of shrinking horror at the idea of shaking hands with a 
capitalist. In the abstract, they feel about capitalists as a mediaeval 
Christian must have felt about heathens, as something dangerous 
and unclean. After all, speculation here is a crime, and a dirty one. 
(Only the other day there was a batch of arrests for reselling tickets 
at a premium, taking advantage of the eager crowd that clusters 
hopefully at the theater doors when the house is sold out.) Would 
you feel quite at your ease in a society where drug peddling was an 
honored profession? But, however they may feel in theory, in prac- 
tice they take us as they find us. The interpreters (language teachers 
and such seconded to our service) are guarded and wary at first 
behind their good manners, but we are soon on easy terms (in two 
days the lady allotted to Lord Boyd Orr is riposting his dry cracks 
in equally broad Scots). The people we meet at parties could not be 
more genial (I suppose only broadminded people come) and it is easy 
enough to pick up friends outside. I found myself at the theatre sit- 
ting next to a woman who had been brought up in England, a war 
widow. She asked me round to her flat and we spent a delightful day 
swapping my English news for the story of her life. Her schoolboy 
son is a great puppet fan; I was able to use my VIP status to get 
tickets after they were sold out to the public, and we went with 
another English delegate in a family party. No one seemed to find it 
odd from any point of view. The boys showed us round the museum 
of puppets in the intervals better than any professional guide. 
Another time I took a colleague along to call on her, a business man, 
but a Fabian, a friendly soul who hit it off very well with the boy. 
There was some chaff about him being a capitalist. Afterwards the 
mother said to me: “I am so glad you brought him along, so that 
the boy can see that a capitalist hasn’t really got horns and a tail.” 


Spy Mania? 


The party that went over the Kremlin Museum noticed a cer- 
tain tendency to discourage straying (would you find the same at 
Windsor?). But down below, three of us, missing our way to the 
exhibition, wandered all around the Chamber of Commerce before 
we were found. (The furniture is almost as shabby as at the British 
Embassy. An abacus lying side by side with an up-to-date calculating 
machine epitomized thirty years of history.) The girl who redirected 
us did not seem concerned to find us there so much as solicitous 
that we should have lost our way. On the other hand, we observed 
that Soviet economists have raised not quoting figures to a fine 
art. 
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Nylons 


We are told that nylons with black heels are the rage, so that 
ordinary ones are a drug on the market. Sure enough, though the 
shop (as usual in Moscow) is horribly crowded there is no waiting 
at the nylon counter. The girl holds each stocking up to the light, 
and discards one that has a flaw invisible to me, with a sarcastic 
crack (my companion whispers to me in English) about the in- 
spector at the factory who allowed it through as first grade. (I assume 
that that pair will be degraded and go into the box marked at half 
price.) I will report on the length of life of those I am wearing in 
due course, 


Crazes 


“We had three epidemics this winter—the flu, Tarzan, and 
the black nylons.” The Tarzan films, captured in Germany, are 
still being shown and drawing long queues. “A man up from the 
provinces gets a wire from his wife: ‘I love you darling exclamation 
mark.’ He shows his friend: ‘What does this mean? Has the woman 
gone crazy?’ ‘No, don’t you see, she wants you to bring her back a 
pair of black nylons.’” The Tarzan jokes are untranslatable puns 
turning on the irresistible attractiveness of Georgians. 


The Theater 


I will not try to tell you about the theater because you would 
not credit what I said. Opera, ballet, acting, puppets, folk-dance 
troupes are of an excellence that can be believed only when seen 
(and hardly then). I did not experience films except at the stereo- 
scopic cinema (a piece about Robinson Crusoe) which is interesting 
from a technical rather than an artistic point of view, though a col- 
ored “short” of flower gardens in a park was very pretty. 

About the theater I feel like the French aristos after the Revo- 
lution who never mentioned Versailles. What is the good of talking— 
you cannot possibly understand. But a word about the audience at 
the Bolshoi. It looks drab enough, in the white, gold, and red setting. 
The few girls who are trying to be smart have not much idea how to 
set about it. Moscow is a great artistic metropolis, and draws on a 
continent for its supporters. There is a sprinkling of Mongolian and 
Tartar faces. Some of our party get the interpreter to ask a rugged 
type sitting next to them who he is—a lorry driver from Tashkent 
spending a holiday in Moscow with his wife, who is a vet. I sit down 
in the crowded buffet with two dour looking men, They are trade 
union secretaries from Kharkov, up for a conference. But the bulk, 
of course, are Muscovites. An audience for a player to dream of. 
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We have the luck to come in for a first night—a new version of 
the Sleeping Princess. Each dance, and each set, is clapped accord- 
ing to its merits. As the Blue Bird, Farmanyants, a young dancer 
with a leap like Nijinski, stops the show for five minutes. From the 
applause one might feel that the emphasis is too much on technique 
for its own sake, but this is belied by the fact that Ulanova (not in 
this production) outstanding above all for her poetry, is every- 
body’s darling. Afterwards the conductor, scene designer, etc., come 
up and embrace each other on the stage, while the house roars and 
claps. 


At the gala arranged especially for the Conference, half the 
theater is filled with us fish-blooded foreigners, and we miss the 
electric feeling of intimacy across the footlights. 

By now we are sufficiently in the spirit of the thing to make 
our own jokes, As we stand on the steps of the Bolshoi Theater wait- 
ing for our superior motor cars, the full moon hangs in the sky 
directly opposite. “Of course, it was put there especially for the 
tourists.” “Yes, to-morrow morning you will see that it has been 
taken down.” 


Motor Cars 


As for me, I am the woman in pre-war Punch who chooses 
a motor car by the ashtrays. On that standard, the grand ones that 
we go around in are ideal—comfortable, well finished, and fitted 
with delightful gadgets. There are two makes of the grand motor 
cars, which officials use. (Private people do not buy them. They 
are expensive and run only on the best petrol, so that they are no 
use for touring in out-of-the-way places, where it may be unobtain- 
able.) Offices have pools of cars, and an important executive has one 
allotted to him personally, with a driver. There is no objection to his 
wife using it for shopping or visiting when he does not need it. 
There is a middle-sized car, Victory (costing about ten months’ 
salary of a school teacher), and a small four-seater, Little Muscovite, 
at something more than half the price. Only these four models are 
made (but I counted 20 varieties of bicycles at the exhibition of 
industrial products). In January, I was told, you could buy either a 
Victory or a Little Muscovite the day you asked for it, but now 
there is a queue—for the small one delivery takes three or four 
months and the list for the Victory is temporarily closed. Queuing 
is organized at an office where the customer puts his name down. 
Every three weeks he calls to inquire and renew his application, 
until he is near the head of the queue, when he calls every day until 
he gets delivery. (The same system is in use for television sets and, 
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during the rush holiday season, for railway tickets to the Caucasus 
and Crimea. I did not hear of any other queues.) My anglophile 
friend has her name down for a car, and hopes to have got it, and to 


have passed the severe examination in driving, in time to go touring 
for her summer vacation. 


The motor-car fans in our party are as much impressed by the 
engines as I am by the ashtrays. 


Sun and Snow 


We arrived at 5.30, just before dawn, in an iron frost and 
woke at ten or so to see brilliant sunshine on the snow. It never 
snows so late in Moscow, we are told. What luck—to have the 
illusion that we are here in the winter. It snows and thaws on and 
off for the next few days. We see the fantastic towers and domes of 
the Kremlin outlined in fresh snow, and it lies sparkling under the 
bare trees in the great moat. The grand streets are kept clean, and 
each night’s snowfall is cleared by midday. There is a human looking 
machine with two arms (like a woman gathering up the washing) 
sweeping the snow up onto a moving band that lifts it into lorries. 
The margins where it freezes are cracked by an army of tough-look- 
ing women in padded coats and high rubber boots, working with 
crowbars. They are the concierges of the houses along the street— 
each responsible for her own frontage. The by-streets are not quite 
so meticulously charred, Little parks and gardens all about the city 
contain small skating rinks. A few people sit in the parks with their 
boots in the snow. The young trees in the great boulevards are 
wrapped up in sacking. 

It is—18° centigrade but we do not feel especially cold, as the 
air is so dry. Mad dogs and Englishmen go out in Moscow bare- 
headed (the Muscovites wear round fur caps or woollen scarves—the 
other delegates wear Homburgs and ladylike hats). We are a good 
deal stared at at first and often spoken to by astonished or solicitous 
citizens. I was accosted by a voluble, buxom, young woman doctor 
who gave me quite a talking-to: “The Russians are very strong 
people—the English are not stronger than the Russians—but even 
Russians wear hats.” The ice had broken on the Moscow River 
sometime before we arrived, but there is still a frozen edge and 
boys were fooling about on floes in mid-stream on Sunday. 

For some brilliant days it is cold and the air is sharp, but the 
sun is melting the snow. By-streets turn to rivers and open spaces 
to swamps. Then, after a misty morning, it is balmy as June. The 
parks are still white where snow is too thick to melt all at once. 
Hatless Muscovites appear and the drab winter uniform is sprinkled 
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with color in the streets. 


Townscapes 


Winter or summer (we feel we have seen both) the light has 
a peculiar tranquil brilliance which enhances the fantasy of St. 
Basil’s painted onion domes and gives the new pinnacled skyscrapers 
a radiant glow that almost excuses their indigestible silhouettes. 

Our hotel is at the edge of central Moscow where Gorky Street 
changes its name to Leningrad Highway. Nearby is the famous 
Dynamo stadium, surrounded by a half-hearted park, swampy in 
the thaw. Beyond is an area of the old log houses with carved door- 
ways, built, I suppose, just after Napoleon’s fire. (Inconsequent 
patches of them survive here and there about the city.) Gorky Street 
sweeps in magnificent breadth, through lines of shops with flats 
above—heavy undistinguished buildings—towards the fairy-tale sky- 
line of the Kremlin. (When streets are widened, buildings of historical 
interest are picked up bodily, rolled back and replanted.) Agreeable 
yellow stucco in what we should call at home Regency style (here 
of later date) is neat in the center of the city, decaying picturesquely 
round the corner. There is much decay, picturesque or sordid, but 
withal the knowledge that it will soon be rebuilt. I am converted to 
the reaction against Corbusier. He does not suit the atmosphere either 
in the literal or the figurative sense; but the reaction has run into 
fantastication for its own sake—Victorian in the pejorative sense. 
The wide vistas and the brilliant sky make the city beautiful in 
spite of itself. 

The center passes description. The best view is from the Krem- 
lin Bridge: white, yellow, green, gold, clustered within the dark red 
battlements, reflected in the shimmering river. I gaze and gaze, and 
wonder if what I see is really there, and if this is really me looking 
at it. 


Applied Arts 


When they are good, they are very very good, 
And when they are bad they are horrid. 


There is a great wealth of traditional peasant art, wood paint- 
ing, carving, ceramics, weaving, embroidery—childish and gay from 
the Russian Republics, robustly magnificent from the East. The 
exhibition of modern designs contains excellent pieces, simple 
and bold or successfully ornate, jumbled up with banalities and 
bulbous, strident horrors. The Leningrad section relieves the eye with 
its pale distinction (even patriotic Muscovites concede that Leningrad 
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has better taste). Turkoman carpets in the correct tribal patterns, 
made with the old natural dyes, are hand-woven and hand-knotted 
on a machine-made warp; thus they are cheapened without losing 
their charm. The goldsmith’s art is kept alive by the demand for 
sports trophies. Rings and brooches are exported to the East. 


An Excursion Into the Past 


There is an ancient monastery thirty miles from Moscow where 
a seminary for priests is now housed—a smaller Kremlin, a great wall 
enclosing churches and monastic buildings, of all styles from onion 
domes painted dark blue with bright gold stars to an elegant rococco 
in stucco. 


It is Palm Sunday, and the faithful are carrying branches of 
silver pussy willow. At a little stall in one of the churches a priest is 
selling painted eggs, candles, and cheap pious pictures. His long 
shaggy hair and beard and his rough cassock suggest John the Baptist, 
and his face has a calm, sweet expression that puts my instinctive 
anti-clericalism to shame. 


The museum of folk art shows, besides carvings and embroideries 
of the last century, fully traditional, modern subjects treated in the 
same style and with the same endearing naivete. The Treasure, pearl- 
encrusted mitres, jewelled chalices, and gold-embroidered copes, is 
somewhat Indian in feeling. 

In the huge old refectory, now a church, a service is going on. 
A priest, crowned and robed with pieces from the Treasury, is hold- 
ing a jewelled cross for the faithful to kiss. The crowd jostle up to 
him, kiss and pass on. No one looks at the irreverent foreigners 
staring about. An old woman is kneeling at one side bowing her fore- 
head on the muddy floor (it is thawing and dungy slush is trampled 
over the tiles). A man stands crossing himself before an icon with 
a rapt expression as though the world has ceased to exist for him. 

Outside the great gate, in the sun and mud, the collective farm- 
ers crowd round us, A village orator whose face would have been a 
gift to Hogarth makes me a speech about peace and thanks me 
for coming. (Everyone, it seems, knows about the Conference, and 
sees at once that I come from it.) The crowd applaud his senti- 
ments and his fine turn of phrase. I can only smile and shake hands. 


Hygiene 


In Moscow the windows of the food shops are filled with plaster 
models—hams, sausages, cheeses, pleasing decorative designs carried 
out in plaster loaves and rolls of various shapes and shades. These 
dummies do not (as with us) represent things the shop has run out of, 
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but are intended to enable the housewife to see what is to be had, 
without wasting and staling food in the windows. 


There is a strict rule against handling food and money at the 
same time. The shopper obtains clean paper coupons at the cash 
desk, and pays with them at the counter. 

Lord Boyd Orr, studying nutrition, was standing in the grocer’s 
gazing around with a cold pipe in his mouth. The manager, spotting 
a foreigner, walked up to him: “You ought to know better than to 
smoke in a food shop.” When he learned how true he had spoken, 
the manager decided to stretch a point, and offered a match box, 
which his Lordship very properly declined to make use of. 


Housekeeping 


Several of the interpreters are married women or war widows 
with children at home, One family is happily installed in a new flat. 
One has a single room and cooks in the communal kitchen. The 
kitchen, she tells us, becomes a club room in the evening where the 
women gossip over cups of tea and she tells them all about her 
delegates (what would I give for a verbatim report!) Another, a 
widow with two schoolboy sons and a housekeeper and a dog, lives 
in two tiny rooms and a little lobby with a wash basin that has to 
be filled by hand (but gas and electricity are laid on). The flat 
was divided during the war and they share a kitchen and lavatory 
with the inhabitants of the other half. 

There are two kinds of domestic help, old country-women wit! 
no ambition, or young girls up from the farms who will stay a year 
or two and then take a training for some job in Moscow. Creches and 
nursery schools are available to all (fees graded according to family 
income), but some mothers prefer to give up work for a while to 
mind their children at home. A few employ nursemaids. 

The shops are madly crowded; consequently service is slow 
and a busy woman cannot find time for shopping except on Sun- 
days. She can place an order at a special bureau in the morning 
and pick up her parcel on the way back from work. This costs a 
small fee. For a larger fee she can have her order delivered. 

The housekeeper with time to make a job of shopping goes to 
the collective farmers’ market, where stuff may be more expensive 
than in the government shops, but is fresher and more varied. Cars 
drive in from as far afield as the Ukraine with a load of produce 
to sell in the markets. (For the restaurants, each offering the cuisine 
of one of the Republics, local delicacies, such as trout from 
Armenia, are flown up to Moscow.) 
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When I lunched with my anglophile friend (in a poky but well- 
furnished room in a dilapidated house due for demolition next year) 
we had Ukranian soup, a Georgian fricasee, Caucasian wine, excellent 
coffee (which untravelled Muscovites have no idea of) and Ruman- 
ian brandy. She was wearing a house coat of modern Chinese brocade 
picked up at a Commission shop. I felt the continent stretching 
around me, as a Victorian diner might have felt the seaways of the 
world bearing provisions to his table. 


The Commission Shop 


What a good idea! You can take anything you like, and, pro- 
vided it is in decent condition, leave it to be sold at your own price. 
When it is disposed of you receive three-quarters of what it fetches. 
It is a saving to be able to dispose of the children’s clothes when they 
are growing fast. If you are a buyer of taste, it is worth while to 
look out for paintings, exotic rugs, or old china. 


A Nursery School 


A neat brick building in one of the old log-cabin districts. The 
atmosphere, the young teachers, the games and “music and move- 
ment” are very much the same as in the best Margaret Macmillan 
schools (but the children have caviar for breakfast). One thing is 
lacking—the free style of painting that produces such remarkable 
results with us. They have not got beyond pretty constipated little 
patterns in blob work. I observed an emphasis in training in ac- 
curacy. In the word game, a magic bag which opens to receive an 
object only when it is correctly named, it would not do to say 
“plate”—it had to be “soup plate”’— not “book” or “paper” but 
“notebook.” 

The children have much better manners than ours, easy (not 
repressed), courteous, and friendly. The two-foot mite sweeping us 
clumsy giants to a seat had a gesture that would become an archduke. 


Law and the Family 


Several women—mothers of schoolboys and teachers—told me 
that there was a strong current of opinion in favor of returning 
to coeducation, and that they hoped that it would be done. They 
had been to coeducational schools themselves and believed in them. 
One of the main arguments is that boys start “romancing” too young 
if they are not working with girls at school. (I forgot to canvas 
any men on this subject.) 


No one seemed much concerned about abortion. Contraceptives 
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are now freely available, and family allowances adequate. 

There axe no specific grounds for divorce. A couple can apply to 
the courts, whose business it is to try to reconcile them (rather as 
though divorce were in the hands of the Marriage Guidance Coun- 
cil). If you can satisfy the court that it is a hopeless case, or present 
them with a fait accompli, you get your divorce. 


On homosexuality I picked up only a lewd story—when the drive 
against it was on, before the war, a man was exiled from Moscow 
until he should get married. He came back with a wife and 
promptly sued her for infecting him. 


No tarts to be seen. No kissing in public; even a sentimental 
couple holding hands is an uncommon sight. And imagine how 
much the absence of advertisement contributes to the general atmo- 
sphere of seemliness! (I noticed only one or two hoardings in the 
whole of Moscow, displaying decent posters of lemonade, sausages, 
and the latest opera.) 


I was told that a de facto marriage which does not happen to 
have been registered counts as a formal one so far as provision for 
children is concerned, but there are now no affiliation orders in 
connection with casual affairs. The affiliation system which formerly 
existed broke down during the war and was abolished. Now the 
mother receives an allowance from the state. 


Most married women have jobs. Pretty nitwits married to high 
officials are not unknown (I once met one travelling in England) 
but are said to be rare. A woman whose husband’s work carried 
them to a place where there is no job in her line, I was told, is ex- 
pected to occupy herself with social work. 


There is evidently a very strong pressure of public opinion in 
favor of decent and orthodox behavior;. but, having other roots than 
Puritanism, it is less sanctimonious and spiteful than with us. 


Boomerangs 


What harm the press on each side does to its own cause! My 
prejudices were derived from Russian publications in ie which 
depict the Soviet citizen as a dreary prig interested in nothing but 
output per head (I was delighted to find that in the Moscow papers 
this very criticism is now being made of the modern playwrights), 
spontaneity destroyed by propaganda, and reason choked by dogma. 
Correspondingly, the western press has built up in the Russian mind 
a picture of bloody-minded stupid boors that it will take us a long 
time to live down. 
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Listening In 


My anglophile friend listens, quite as a matter of course, to 
the B.B.C. in English. B.B.C. in Russian is jammed in Moscow but, 
she believes, easily obtainable outside. She switches off the Voice of 
America as too silly and offensive to be funny, but the B.B.C. when it 


gets on to subjects such as the Russian character, makes her laugh 
like a drain. 


People and Government 
Privilege 

The Lenin Mausoleum is open from three to five and there 
is a queue a quarter of a mile long (provincials visiting Moscow, 
I presume). Me (to interpreter): I cannot afford the time to stand 
in the line, and I hate to take advantage of our privileges to jump 
the queue. Interpreter: I know how you feel, but if you drive up in 


a car, they will know that it is someone official and they won’t mind 
at all. 


Yellow Press 


Of all the causes of hurt feelings and moral indignation that 
poison our name with the Soviet people, the most poisonous is the 
abysmal caddishness (as they see it) of fabricating stories about the 
families of their public men. I tried to side-step the accusation by 
saying that I had never seen any such thing, and they must have 
been in American papers. But my accuser was too hot to make distinc- 
tions. 


Writing to Stalin 


A country woman, in service with a family in Moscow before 
the war, was evacuated and given work in a factory. Later her old 
mistress had priority to return to Moscow and she was left behind. 
After trying the regular channels in vain, she wrote to Stalin (who 
employs, it appears, a kind of glorified Hilton Bureau to deal with 
such correspondence) explaining that factory work did not suit her, 
that all her village had been wiped out and that she had no friend 
in the world but her old mistress. Could she go back to Moscow to 
cook for her? She got a permit within three weeks. 


Peaceful Co-existence 


Of course, on such a point there is no hard evidence to offer, but 
I soak through every pore the conviction that the Soviets have not the 
smallest desire to save our souls, either by word or sword. If they 
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could once be really assured that we will let them alone, they would 
be only too happy to leave us to go to the devil in our own way. If 
our local Communists think otherwise, they are the more deceived. 





TWO POEMS 


BY 


ALFRED KREYMBORG 


HARPER'S FERRY TODAY 
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Said old John Brown before he was hanged from a bough 
and swung between God and Man in Maryland: 
Take more care to end life well than to live long. 


And here he dangles now in ghostly air 
to which he gave his everlasting breath, 
braving the Dark to set all dark men free 
regardless of the shades of Liberty 

or the color line of his embattled song. 


And the last prophetic note he left behind 
before he was ferried off to another shore 

was a blast against the blind and an old abyss: 
I am now worth infinitely more to hang 

than for any other purpose. 


O Chanticleer, 
angry soul of a true American, 
one wonders how many men remember this 
trumpet of yours in their paralysis, 


or growing fear of the Brotherhood of Man! 


TWO POEMS 
TWO MOTHERS 


Look out the window, 
along the street, 

or wherever you go: 
What do you see— 
children dancing? 


No, ah no. 
Children shooting 


or being shot. 
Oh and then? 


Each little tot 
Flinging its arms 
overhead 

and falling dead. 


Where are the games 
they used to play? 
Are they no more? 


And why in the name 
of Peace must they 
follow their fathers’ war? 





POOR KIDS EAT CANNED DOG FOOD 
By the Associated Press 


MontreaL, April 23.—A local welfare worker says some low- 
income families in Montreal are serving their children canned dog 
food in sandwiches. 

Nan Garvok, of the Montreal diet dispensary, told of the new 
low-budget practice today and said some grocers reported their sales 
of canned dog food had doubled in recent years. 


—New York World Telegram & Sun, April 23, 1952 
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A SUPPLEMENTARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF F. O. MATTHIESSEN 


[note: This supplement follows the same divisions as the ‘Preliminary 
Bibliography’ published in the Matthiessen Memorial issue of MR, October 
1950, pp. 316-322.] 


1. BOOKS 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE Critic: Essays AND Reviews, selected by John 
Rackliffe. To be published in October, 1952, by the Oxford University 
Press, New York. 


Ill, CONTRIBUTIONS TO COLLABORATIVE WORKS 
AND ANTHOLOGIES 


‘Emerson, Thoreau, Melville, and Whitman: Their Challenge to Writers 
Today.’ 

in Chapter XIII, ‘The Writers Debate Tolstoy’s Classic Theme,’ in Speaking 
of Peace, edited by Daniel S. Gillmor. New York: National Council of 
the Arts, Sciences, and Professions. 1949. Pp. 78-79. [The proceedings of 
the Waldorf Peace Conference. ] 

‘Introduction’ 


in Fingerboard, by Marshall Schacht. New York: Twayne Publishers. 1949. 


IV. ARTICLES 


A Statement on Wallace Stevens, Harvard Advocate, Volume 127 (December 
1940), p. 31. [A special Stevens issue.] 

‘No More Colleges for the Duration.’ The Bridge of Eta Kappa Nu, Volume 
40 (November 1943), p. 2. [‘Guest editorial of the month.’] 

A Statement, Yale Literary Magazine, Volume 112 (Spring 1946), p. 18. 
{In a symposium on ‘problems facing the younger writer.’] 

‘John Crowe Ransom.’ The Wind and the Rain, Volume 5 (Winter 1948- 
1949), No. 3, pp. 172-177. [This article in a British publication is the 
same as ‘Primarily Language, Sewanee Review, 1948, except for the 
omission of the three opening paragraphs.] 

‘Theodore Spencer 1902-1949.’ Contemporary Poetry, Volume 10 (1950), 
pp. 36-38. 


V. REVIEWS 


*T. S. Eliot’s Drama of Becket.’ Saturday Review of Literature, Volume 12 
(October 12, 1935), pp. 10-11. Murder in the Cathedral, by T. S. Eliot. 


‘In the Tradition from Emerson.’ New Republic, Volume 94 (1938), pp. 
279-280. The Triple Thinkers, by Edmund Wilson. 
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‘Record of Our Education.’ New Republic, Volume 95 (1938), p. 285. 
Literary Opinion in America, edited by Morton Dauwen Zabel. 


‘Walt Whitman’s Opinions.’ New Republic, Volume 97 (1938), pp. 50-51. 
Whitman, by Newton Arvin. 


[A review of] I Hear America. . . : Literature in the United States Since 
1900, by Vernon Loggins. American Literature, Volume 11 (1939), pp. 
224-226. 


‘The Best Critic of Her Day?’ New Republic, Volume 105 (1941), p. 314. 
The Writings of Margaret Fuller, edited by Mason Wade. 


[A review of] Edwin Arlington Robinson, by Hermann Hagedorn. American 
Literature, Volume 12 (1941), pp. 509-512. 


‘Twain Into Clemens.’ New Republic, Volume 107 (1942), p. 179. Mark 
Twain at Work, by Bernard DeVoto. 


‘The Economic Novel.’ New Republic, Volume 107 (1942), pp. 324-325. 
The Economic Novel in America, by Walter Fuller Taylor. 


‘Milton and Our War.’ New Republic, Volume 108 (1943), pp. 674-675. 
Chariot of Wrath, by G. Wilson Knight. 


‘Our First National Style. New Republic, Volume 110 (1944), pp. 353-355. 
Greek Revival Architecture in America, by Talbot Hamlin. 


‘Not All New, Some Good.’ New Republic, Volume 111 (1944), pp. 435-437. 
New Poems: 1944, edited by Oscar Williams. 


[A review of] Study Out The Land, by T. K. Whipple. American Literature, 
Volume 16 (1944), pp. 157-159. 


‘Fragmentary and Whole.’ New Republic, Volume 112 (1945), pp. 232- 
233. The Wedge, by William Carlos Williams. The Soldier, by Conrad 
Aiken. The Winter Sea, by Allen Tate. 


[A review of] Puritanism and Democracy, by Ralph Barton Perry. PM, 
January 21, 1945, pp. 15-16, 


[A review of] Western Journals of Washington Irving, edited by John 
Francis McDermott. The Nation, Volume 160 (1945), p. 22. 


‘Portrait of the Literary Scholar.’ Saturday Review of Literature, Volume 
28 (June 9, 1945), p. 14. Literary Study and the Scholarly Profession, 
by Hardin Craig. 

‘Refugees from America.’ New Republic, Volume 114 (1946), pp. 739-740. 
Southern California Country, by Carey McWilliams. 


‘The Real Education.’ New Republic, Volume 119 (1948), pp. 30-31. The 
Young Henry Adams, by Ernest Samuels. 


‘Classic Models for Modern Critics. New Republic, Volume 120 (June 6, 
1949), pp. 21-22. Lectures in Criticism, by R. P. Blackmur, Benedetto 
Croce, Henri Peyre, John Crowe Ransom, Herbert Read, Allen Tate 
(Bollingen Series XVI). 


ERRATA: The review of Van Wyck Brooks’ Life of Emerson, cited in the 
‘Preliminary Bibliography’ on page 319, is in Volume 5, not Volume 4, of 
the New England Quarterly. The review ‘On the Confusions in Poetry,’ cited 
on page 321, appeared in the New York Times Book Review for October 
28, 1945, not October 26. 
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Monthly Review Pamphlet Series 


No. | WHY SOCIALISM? by Professor Albert Einstein 
Another printing of the warm human declaration for 
socialism by the world's most famous scientist. 
10c per copy 12 for $1 100 for $5 


No. 2 INSIDE THE UNITED NATIONS 
by A Special Correspondent 


Two articles by a close observer of the UN since its 
inception, which have created a sensation both here 


and abroad. 
25c per copy & for $1 40 for $5 


No. 3 SOCIALISM IS THE ONLY ANSWER 
by Leo Huberman and Paul M. Sweezy 


Three articles, two of which have never been published 
in MR, The third is a reprint of the now famous editorial 
from the May 1951 issue. 


25¢ per copy 5 for $1 30 for $5 





Back Issues of Monthly Review 


are still available at the regular price of 35¢ per copy with the 
following exceptions: 


VOL. I, NO. | — $2 per copy 
VOL. II, NO. 6 — $2 per copy 


VOL. Il, NOS. 5, 7 — unavailable except in an order for all 
twelve issues of VOL. Il. 


VOLUME I, complete — $5 ........ Bound — $ 9 
VOLUME Il, complete — $7........ Bound — $1! 
VOLUME Ill, complete — $3 ........ Bound — $ 7 


All prices include postage. Address your order to 
MONTHLY REVIEW + 66 Barrow Street, New York 14, N, Y. 
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(continued from inside front cover) 


questions to which Carl Marzani has addressed himself in his book on the 
origins of the cold war, entitled We Can Be Friends. It is an extremely ef- 
fective weapon for peace, Judge for yourself. Read the sample which we are 
including in this issue. 


We want to do all we can to see that this book is widely read. Accord- 
ingly, we have purchased several hundred copies for immediate distribution 
to our readers. It is a big book—over 350 pages. But because of large advance 
orders, the publishers have been able to print a paper-bound edition to sell 
for only $1. Send us a dollar bill and we will mail it to you postpaid. As an 
added inducement, we will include any one of the three pamphlets still avail- 
able in the MR Pamphlet Series. (See description on page 176.) Be sure to 
indicate your preference with your order—for example, write: 


Enclosed find $1 for Marzani’s book plus Pamphlet #1, Einstein 
or plus Pamphlet #2, UN 
or plus Pamphlet #3, Socialism. 


For those who prefer the cloth-bound edition which sells for $3.50, we 
offer a bargain rate of $2.50 per copy—again including any one of the 
pamphlets. 


During the period when MR was getting started, building up a circle 
of authors on the one hand and of subscribers on the other, there were many 
months when we were not sure whether or not we would have enough good 
material to fill the next issue. Now it’s the other way around: we always have 
more than enough, and the problem is what to postpone and what to sacrifice 
altogether. To ease the problem somewhat we are going to 48 pages this 
month, But we still have a large backlog of unpublished material, and the 
problem will doubtless become acute again in the near future. What we would 
like best would be to have the financial resources to publish 48-page issues 
as often as needed. The best way to acquire the necessary financial resources 
is to expand circulation. And that’s where YOU come in. Got any friends 
who should be readers of MR? Please tell them about us. 

Readers may recall that we invited Professor J. K. Galbraith of Harvard 
to reply in the pages of MR to our critique (“The Sixty-four Dollar Question,” 
MR, August) of his argument, published early in the summer in the New 
York Times, that United States foreign policy has nothing to do with fear 
of depression, Professor Galbraith could not be reached immediately, and it 
would have been impossible for him to get a reply to us in time for this issue. 
We have informed him that our invitation still stands, and we shall see in due 
course whether he chooses to debate the issues involved in a later number. 


Those who have been MR readers from the beginning will understand 
why we publish in this month’s issue a supplement to a bibliography of 
F. O. Matthiessen’s works. But to newcomers we should explain that the 
former Harvard professor who committed suicide in the spring of 1950 was 
the original financial backer of MR, the man without whose support the 
magazine never would have been started at all. This supplement fills out the 
bibliography of his works which was published as a part of the special 160-page 
Matthiessen memorial issue of MR (October 1950). 
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SPECIAL Combination Offer 


THE HIDDEN HISTORY OF 
3 Books | tue Korein war 
by |. F. Stone (publisher's price $5) 


THE TRUTH ABOUT SOCIALISM 
$1 3 by Leo Huberman (publisher's price $3) 


THE BENDING CROSS 
plus by Ray Ginger (publisher's price $5) 


original price 


1 One-Year Sub to MR — Regular Price $3 


$16 Worth for ONLY $7! 


Other combination offers also listed below 


Suggested Ogder Form 





MONTHLY REVIEW, 66 BARROW STREET, NEW YORK I4, N. Y. 


Enclosed find §......... 


(1) $3.00 for a one-year subscription. 
[) $4.00 for a one-year subscription plus “The Truth About Socialism". 
0) $4.00 for a one-year sub plus "The Bending Cross”. 
C1) $5.00 for a one-year sub plus “The Hidden History of the Korean War". 
(C) $7.00 for a one-year sub plus all three books. 
C $5.00 for a two-year sub. , 
(Add 50¢ for any address outside U.S.A.) 


’ 
Name 


Street 


City oaaibanend Zone State.. 
(1 New Subscription Renewal () 





